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| Did I hear somebody call for a Dark Horse? 
THE INDEPENDENT CAMPAIGNS 





Issues strong, votes weak 


N THE USUAL two-party clamor 

which attended last Tuesday’s elec- 
tion, a smali voice of reason was raised 
by independent and socialist candidates 
in seven states. Nowhere did they breach 
the Democratic and Republican mon- 
opoly on seats in Congress and the state 
legislatures; but in New York, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania and Washington they reached 
voters with a vital message. It called 
for peace, economic security, civil rights 
and liberties, and socialism. 

Far from discouraged by the failure 
to win, widely scattered leftist groupings 
and individuals were estimating the 
still-incomplete returns and discussing 
next steps. Many of them were plan- 
ning to take part in a national confer- 
ence of independent socialists and or- 
ganized socialists to be held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Nov. 28-30. The theme: 
“Where do we go from here?” 

The main focus on Nov. 4 was New 
York’s fledgling Independent-Socialist 


Party. Because of the late count on mi- 
nority party ballots, the final I-SP vote 


was not available at GUARDIAN press - 


time. In New York City, however, the 
tally was as follows: 

John T. McManus, for Governor, 23,538 
Corliss Lamont, for U.S, Senator, 37,992 
Hugh N. Mulzac, for Comptroller, 27,096 


Scott K. Gray, for Atty. Gen., 25,232. 


BATTLE FOR THE BALLOT: Though 
the city totals would be boosted with the 
addition of up-state returns, the party 
would undoubtedly fall short of the 50,- 
000 votes needed on its gubernatorial 
line to hold its place on the ballot. 

That place had been won in an intense 
campaign which resulted in close to 27,- 
000 signatures to I-SP nominating peti- 
tions. All of the state’s 62 counties were 
canvassed, and many re-canvassed, to 
secure a fool-proof minimum of 50 sig- 
natures in each and a state-wide mini- 
mum of 12,000 as required by law. 

The canvassing job proved to be only 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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IT WAS A GOP DISASTER 





The Democratic tide: 
How the nation voted 
and what it’s getting 


By Elmer Bendiner 


N THE MORNING AFTER election 

day the Wall Street Journal regret- 
fully delivered this verdict: “‘The Repub- 
lican Party has simply disintegrated and 
the wreckage is strewn across 3,000 miies 
of countryside.” 

At first glance the devastation seemed 
complete, with only New York’s Gov- 
ernor-elect Nelson Rockefeller rising 
phoenix-like from the ashes. Closer in- 
spection turned up salvageable bits of 
GOP scrap like Sen. Barry Goldwater, 
the Arizona tory. What this gale wind 
means to the nation could be told only 
partially by statistics, however. Here is 
the box-score: 


Democrats Republicans 





Old Senate 49 47 

New Senate 62 34 

Old House 235 200 

New House 282 

Old Governors 29 

New Governors 34 

In addition the Democrats stand to 

gain still further when Alaska votes on 
Nov. 25. 


THE DEMOCRATS: They will have the 
greatest majorities in both houses of 
Congress since 1936, the peak year of the 
New Deal. A party with such a prepon- 
derance of power might be expected to 
impose a new program and a fresh point 
of view; but it is questionable whether 
the Democrats have such a program or 
viewpoint. In fact they seem to be not 
s0 much a party as a convenient reposi- 
tory for votes. 

On few significant issues does Congress 
divide along strict party lines. Southern 
Democrats generally team up with Re- 
publican tories on the segregation issue. 
“Liberals” in both camps log-roll and 
trade votes on specific battles. 

If you take out.the one-party South 
the Democrats’ lead over the Republicans 
is reduced to a modest edge: 168 to 152. 


in the House, 36 to 34 in the Senate. 

Even that majority is illusory since 
on many issues Northern and Weste 
ern Democrats have no rallying stande 
ard. If there can he said to be a clearcut 
winner in this election it is the champ 
who wins most Congressional elections— 
the South. Southern politicians ran both 
houses of the last Congress and will con- 
tinue to run them. Southerners will head 
nine of the 16 powerful standing commit<- 
tees of the next Senate and 12 of the 19 
House committees. They do this because 
the “automatic” elections in the South 
tend to return the same legislators year 
after year allowing them to pile up sen«= 
iority which determines committee chair 
manships, 


THE WHEEL-HORSES: The Democrati¢ 
legislators will be kept in line by the 
Texas wheel-horses, Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson and House 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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in the House of Representatives was won by a Democrat for the 
first time in 108 years. The winner, a 43-year-old, transplanted 
Pennsylvania Dutchman named William H. Meyer, defeated a for- 
mer Republican governor of Vermont with almost no campaign 
funds, but with a single campaign leaflet that was dynamite. 

He called for a “calculated risk” for peace: Halt nuclear bomb 
tests and the manufacture of atomic weapons; abolish the peace- 
time draft; stop trying to ignore the existence of mainland China; 
seek a middle way of reason and negotiation with other nations, 
rather than thinking in terms of retaliation. 

On taxes, he pointed to the expenditure of 80c of every dollar 
of Federal funds on military uses, demanded an end to inflated 
military budgets and called for closing the rich man’s tax loopholes, 


He offered a farm program which amounts to a national plane 
ned agriculture, called for extended social security with provisions 
for unusual health and medical emergencies for pensioners; and 
unemployment insurance increases based on dependents. 

He campaigned for full civil rights and liberties for all; for @ 
basic education for all, with public funds for advanced training 
and no interference from the military. And in Congress he prome 
ised to fight against gcvernment advantages to big business. 


LSEWHERE IN AMERICA, voters seemed to have a good idea 

who and what they wery voting against, but no clear idea what 

they were voting for, in replacing Republicans with Democrats. 

Though the Democrats shied violently from the White House 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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Danger in Germany 
PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

It seems to me that the 
GUARDIAN has done as much 
as any paper in the U.S. to ex- 
plain what is going on in Ger- 
many. Yet I feel that it is in- 
adequate. Here we feel the 
Nazis breathing down our necks 
—and this time the U.S. is giv- 
ing them “Honest Johns” to 
whet their appetite for conquest. 
How can we get this problem 
over to an American citizen 
whose main worry may be what 
kind of a motorboat to buy? 
How can a people be so resolute 
and intelligent on a strike issue, 
for example, and yet insist on 
yachting while Dulles contami- 
nates the water! 

People here realize that Dulles 
shifts his points of tension from 
one spot to another to suit his 
needs—but Germany remains 
his chief reserve of trouble. 

George Wheeler 


Obvious to a child 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Glad to see you state in print 
that the GUARDIAN is a pro- 
socialist paper. With both par- 
ties dedicated to the same sys- 
tem now dependent upon a def- 
icit spending war economy, it 
becomes obvious to a child that 
we badly need democratic so- 
cialism. 

The American people will lose 
their fear of the word socialism 
when they are informed that 
every economy must be planned 
or we end up in our present 
chaotic condition. 





Art Walker 


Labor and politics 
LITTLE NECK, N.Y. 

In political matters the work- 
ing class starts to be right in its 
political activities only at the 
time in history when it starts to 
fight for socialism—and not just 
any kind of socialism, only sci- 
entific socialism. 

J. J. Sternbach 


360 viewpoints 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

The American radicals are in 
the same position as the Rus- 
gians were before the Bolsheviks 
took over. An American writer 
who witnessed the confusion re- 
ported at.that time: In front of 
the St. Petersburg Winter Pal- 
ace, the immense public square 
day and night was crowded with 
Russians debating what form of 
government they should adopt 
after- the czar was overthrown. 
He says there are 360 degrees in 
a circle and there were more 
than 360 different viewpoints in 
the square. 


We here in the U.S.A. have a 
similar dilemma. Here we have 
Social Credit, Technocracy, the 
Townsend Plan, the Holdridge 
Plan, the Ham & Egg, Share the 
Wealth, Mankind United, the 
Epic Plan, the Utopian Society, 
the Greenback monetary par- 
ties, Christian movements for 
social justice and brotherhood. 
We have several socialist par- 
ties, the Syndicalist, the Anar- 
chist movement with its seven 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


More than 1,200 parochial 
students of St. Jude’s Catho- 
lic Church, St. Petersburg, 
were forbidden to collect for 
the UN’s child relief program 
during last night’s Halloween 
drive because of charges the 
fund is Communist affiliated. 

St. Petersburg Times, 11/1 

One year free subd to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 


with each entry. Winner this week: 
Mrs. H. M., Pasadena, Calif. 











different schools. We have the 
AFL, the CIO, IWW and many 
more. 

H. Lellep 


Fill the vacuum 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

About 75,000,000 people are 
qualified to vote in the United 
States. Yet only about 48,000,- 
000 go to the polls on Election 
Day. This is a clear indication 
that half of the people have lost 
their faith and are disgusted 
with both the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. 

A vacuum has been created. 
A powerful and forthright Peo- 
ple’s Party can fill in, if and 
when the people will so desire it. 

Harry Fries 


And welcome, too 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

I am a Stevenson-Roosevelt 
liberal. I am renewing my sub 
to the GUARDIAN so that we 
might have some semblance of 
a free press. It will at least rep- 
resent the liberal view. 

F. W. Neill 


Attention, Detroiters 
DETROIT, MICH. 

I am trying to interest Detroit- 
ers in the coming independent 
socialist conference to be held in 
Cleveland over the Thanksgiving 
weekend, A number of us from 
this area are planning to attend 
the conference but we would like 
to encourage still others to par- 
ticipate. If any readers in the 
vicinity of Detroit would like to 
attend or get any information 
about the conference, hotel ar- 
rangements, transportation, etc., 
I ask that they contact me at 
692 W. Forest, Detroit 1, Mich., 
Te 3-8136. 

Robert Himmel 


Wall St. first 
VISTA, CALIF. 

Enclosing one dollar. Cannot 
sell the place because everyone 
wants to sell also, so all farmers 
go first, Wall Street last. 

William LaRue 


ABC of socialism 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

I do not know what the read- 
ing composition of the GUARD- 
IAN is, but I should guess that 
a goodly number are young peo- 
ple of relatively recent interest 
in socialism. With these people 
in mind I would like to suggest 
a pamphlet which has recently 
been reprinted by Monthly Re- 
view Press, 66 Barrow St., N.Y.C. 
14 It is called The A.B.C. of 
Socialism and its price is 50c, 
less for bundle orders. 

The A.B.C. of Socialism is a 
concisely packaged question- 
and-answer booklet, discussing 
capitalism vs. socialism. I have 
found occasion to re-read it 
many times and whoever I loan- 
ed it to was very pleased with its 
contents. It has been out of 
print for five years, and I have 
really felt myself handicapped in 
my efforts to educate others to 
sccialism. Now that it has been 
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Ten years ago in the Guardian 


LEVEN DAYS AFTER his triumph, President Truman gave no- 
tice to the little people that, so far as he was concerned, they 


could just go on dreaming about peace. In his balmy retreat at Key 
West, Truman applauded George C. Marshall’s record as Secretary 
of State, scoffed at Stalin’s desire for peace talks, and refused to 
discuss a settlement of the Berlin dispute until Russia ate humble 
pie by lifting the blockade. As a cligcher, he revived one of Dewey’s 
favorite corpses, appointing John Foster Dulles as acting chief of 
the American UN delegation. 


~—National Guardian, Nov. 23, 1948 


re-printed, it deserves the wid- 
ect possible circulation to new 
and prospective socialists. 

A. Robert Kaufman 


High-flying moochers 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

I can remember back 40 years, 
and I would say the average 
family lived better in those days 
than now. Not so many gadgets 
but we had real butter on the 
table and steak two or three 
times a week, or pork chops, and 
pot-roast on Sunday. With to- 
day’s prices who can afford ham- 
burger? Verily the income tax is 
taking the food off the family 
table. 

The worst part of it is that 
one fourth of our tax goes to 
the Air Force and another large 
portion goes to such moochers 
as King Saud with his 200 Cad- 
illacs and wives and concubines, 

R. L. Martel 
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London Daily Express 


Changing China 
JALISCO, MEX. 

History holds no parallel for 
the speed of change in China to- 
day. Never before has a country 
in one year increased its pro- 
duction of grain by 60%, cotton 
by 100%, iron ore by 150% and 
steel by 100%. 

In the first ten days of Sep- 
tember 110,000 small iron smelt- 
ing furnaces were completed and 
brought into production, bring- 
ing the total of new furnaces 
for the year to 350,000. The 
building during’ the year of one 
or more new industrial plants, 
large or small, in every county 
in China and the training of 
teus of millions of peasants as 
part-time industrial workers, 
thus eliminating the. distinction 
between farmers and workers, 
are social changes of truly rev- 
olutionary magnitude. 

To keep up with the extraordi- 
nary advance of a quarter of 
the people in the world, I rec- 
ommend subscribing to Peking 
Review, $5 a year, from Imported 
Products & Publications, 4 W. 16 
St.. New York 11, N.Y. This 
weekly comes by air and makes 
available within a few days of its 
puklication in Peking the indus- 
trial, social and political news 
of China. 

Hugh Hardyman 


For Helen Mallery 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 

Enclosed find $25 which was 
collected at a gathering of friends 
to honor the memory of Miss 
Helen Mallery, who died in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, Aug. 14. 

Knowing that Helen had 
friends everywhere, we hope that 
we can reach through this chan- 
nel all her close associates with 
this sad message. 

Her circle of friends is exten- 
Sive. The many struggles she 
took part in made her well 
known. She was in the vigorous 
protest to save Sacco and Van- 
since —and_ before 
this tragic case up to the time of 
her death, she took part in every 
progressive moyement, 

Accept this sum for your 
worthy work. We, her friends 
know that this kind of memorial 
would be to her liking. 

Her friends in Albuquerque 
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charges of “radicalism,” the voters obviously approved the idea and 
voted for it. Nowhere but in Vermont did the Democrats seem a 
peace party, yet the anti-Republican landslide was undoubtedly 
a rejection of Dulles brinkmanship. The Democrats were limp and 
unpromising on civil rights, yet a result of the election in the 
Senate may spell the end of the filibuster rule which has enabled 
Dixiecrats to talk civil rights measures to death in years past. Labor 
rallied with immense political efforts where right-to-work laws 
threatened union security, and in the process sent reactionaries 
like Knowland and Bricker to political limbo. Yet the man who 
emerges from the 1958 campaigns as the likeliest Democratic can- 
didate for President is Senator Kennedy from Massachusetts, an 
active partner in the McClellan inquisition against labor. 


The N.Y. Times commented that “so massive a victory implies 
a commensurate responsibility for good government” and pointed 
out that the Democratic legislative leaders “have now been saddled 
with an obligation fer the nation’s welfare not much less emphatic 
than that of the President.” Yet the pressures on the Democratic 
Party to measure up to the welfare objectives implied in the terms 
“radical,” “leftward? and “liberal.” so liberally used in current 
election analyses, are almost wholly wanting now and will take 
considerably more stimulating than the labor movement of the 
country, for example, seems prepared to apply. Certainly there is 
not, at present, the kind of liberal pressure which could cause the 
Democratic Party to force its Dixiecrat rump into a third party move 
in 1960, as some commentators have suggested. 
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N NEW YORK rank-and-file labor did what its leadership dared 

not, dumping the N.Y. City Tammany machine and its Albany 
and Buffalo counterparts which had taken labor’s vote for granted. 
In effect, the rank and file rebuked leadership which had uncriti- 
cally supported the Deriocratic-Liberal coalition in the face of re- 
peated rebuffs on candidacies and issues and has steadfastly op- 
posed an independent political role by labor. 

That labor’s rebuke to the Democratic machine and its own 
supine leadership expressed itself in support for a scion of one of 
the world’s biggest financial empires, was in itself a result of the 
Stagnation’ of the N.Y. labor movement, since the labor-backed 
Democratic alternative was the head of another financial empire 
just as firmly opposed to labor’s long-term interests. 

On the record, Nelson Rockefeller promised things the labor- 
backed Democrats dared not assure, such as continued rent control, 
expanded pensions and old age welfare and no further increase in 
N.Y. City’s 15c transit fares. He now must face a Republican legis- 
lature, no more likely to yield to a Rockefeller than to a Harriman. 

If in any minds there intruded the concern that Rockefeller, 
through the Rockefeller Brothers Fund Reports, stands for a ten- 
year program.of lifting the present military budget from $46 to $80 
billion and finances the “limited. nuclear war” fantasies of Prof, 
Henry A. Kissinger, such misgivings were undoubtedly offset by 
the fact that Harriman was a leading Cold Warrior. 


id EW YORK VOTERS had a peace alternative to the machine 
candidates on the voting machines—the new Independent- 
Socialist Party—but many never knew of this alternative until they 
entered the voting booth. The new party’s phenomenal success in 
forcing its way to the ballot by petition, opposed through the high- 
est state courts by Tammany leader Carmine DeSapio, went all but 
unnoticed in the press. Only in two instances in Buffalo were the 
candidates enabled to present their program directly to labor. An- 
cient Left antagonisms brought the new party under attack by the 
old Socialist and Communist leaderships and press, although it won 
scattered rank and file support from those quarters. 

The Independent-Socialist candidate for U.S. Senator, Corliss 
Lamont, seemed headed for some 50,000 votes when upstate re- 
turns were reported, with a possible 35,000 votes for the state ticket 
headed by John T. McManus of the GUARDIAN. The new party 
intended to stay in business to continue to introduce issues such 
as peace and socialist advocacy in the state political argument; and 
to continue to seek socialist unity for independent-political action. 

It had three proud feathers in its cap: (1) a smashing victory 
over Tammany in its petition fight; (2) the introduction of mean- 
ingful issues as widely as possible in an otherwise no-issues contest 
between two millionaire-led political machines; and (3) beginnings 
of socialist unity in New York. Respect was growing apace for these 
plucky, principled campaigners for peace, jobs, rights and social 
change. —THE GUARDIAN 
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The question 


in California: 


What did the voters win? 


By David Harris 
Special to the Guardian 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ALIFORNIA VOTERS gave the Demo- 

cratic Party a resounding victory 
Nov. 4—but how much the voters them- 
selves will win remains to be seen. 


It is obvious even at this early date 
that if all the determination labor show- 
ed in trouncing Sen. William Knowland 
and the right-to-work initiative is allow- 
ed to vanish in thin air, then popular 
hopes for a real change will also dis- 
appear. 

The new Governor, Edmund G. Brown, 
won by a majority of more than a mil- 
lion, and he ‘will go to the State capital 
in January with something the last 
Democratic governor—Culbert L. Olson 
— didn’t have, a Democratic majority 
in both houses of the legislature. 


DIRTY CAMPAIGN: Also elected by 
vast majorities were a Democratic Sen- 
ator, Clair Engle, and a Democratic Attor- 
ney General, Stanley Mosk. And the vot- 
ers, smashing all non-presidential year 
records by casting more than five million 
ballots, defeated right-to-work five to 
three, although straw votes in April show- 
ed the compulsory open shop measure 
had a decided edge. 

It had been a dirty campaign, and 
both Knowland and the defeated Repub- 
lican candidate for Attorney General, 
Patrick Hillings, a protege of Vice- 
President Nixon, reverted to McCarthy- 
ism for their strategy. 

The easily-foreseen debacle of the 
Republican party led many of its usual 
supporters to jump ship early in the 
campaign and clamber aboard the stouter 
Democratic decks, They now hope to 
take the helm. 


ALL THINGS TO ALL: The Hearst 
papers supported Brown, and a post- 
election article by one of their political 


columnists, Jack 8. McDowell, says: 


“ . . » it has been apparent for a 
long period that Brown is anxious to bee 
come a new Earl Warren, His election 
shows that he has strong support from 
both parties and he wants to hold it, 
>» » » There may be liberal legislation in 
the offing but when it gets into big 
money, it’s unlikely that the dreamboat 
folks can get by the old pros of the legis- 
lature who, at the moment, surround 
the new Governor-elect.” 


Another Republican columnist pointed 
out that during the campaign Brown 
was considered a “conservative” by tho 
“conservatives” and a “liberal” by the 
“liberals.” 

And Brown, since his victory, hag con= 
fined himself largely to smiles and the 
repetition of such cliches as “time for all 
of us to pull together” and “I shall seek 
to provide unifying and vigorous leader- 
ship.” 


THINGS TO COME: Brown has ane 
nounced that he will present to the legise 
lature his 23-point program for “policing 
of labor unions” -which he had used in 
his campaign as an alternative to right- 
to-work, which he opposed, 

Also Senator-elect Engle will take his 
seat convinced that “beefing up the 
military” is one of his most important 
legislative tasks. 

Among important forces at work are 
the 1.6 million organized unionists of 
the State who were stirred to unprece- 
dented political activity by the fight 
against right-to-work. Labor’s came 
paigning was largely independent of the 
Democratic Party—and also highly suc- 
cessful. The question now is whether this 
political energy and skill can be maine 
tained. 


CONTINUED EFFORT: State labor lead- 
ers will hold a convention next month 
to map the unions’ program for the 1959 
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BUT WHERE WAS EVERYBODY? 
Ex-Senator Knowland at work 


session of the legislature. Among the 
provisions expected are several for ine 
creased assistance to the unemployed and 
disabled, 

Other good legislation, Including a falr 
employment law with teeth in it and a 
measure for state health insurance, ale 
ready are advocated in the platform of 
the State Democratic Party. 

The recent success at the polls will not 
be enough to make them law. Only 4 
continued popular effort can do so, 





AMENDMENTS BURIED IN FIVE STATES 





Labor used its power on right-to-work law 


ABOR’S POWER at the polls when it 

has a cause to fight for was drama- 
tically proved in the crushing defeat 
handed to proposed “right-to-work” laws 
in five states. The proposals would have 
banned any form of the union shop, 
would have undermined union security 
and signalled the return of the company 
union, 


Before the elections 18 states had 
adopted such legislation but almost all 
were in largely rural states, many of 
them in the South. This year “right-to- 
work” backers had sought to invade in- 
dustrial areas, particularly California and 
Ohio. They were overwhelmingly defeat- 
ed there and in Washington, Idaho and 
Colorado. Only in conservative rural 
Kansas did the right-to-work law pass. 


Against a heavily financed campaign 
by industrialists and chambers of com- 
merce labor mounted its own vigorous 
offensive and brought out a record turn- 
out, These were the results: 


Against For 
California ....3,060,000 1,800,000 
a 2.007.000 1,080,200 
Idaho ........ 121,700 116,700 
Washington .. 567,700 311,000 
Colorado ..... 315,700 200,000 
BER kt ocean 264,200 340,700 


STOLE THE SHOW: In almost all cases 
the record labor turn-out hurt the Re- 
publican candidates but in Idaho the vot- 
ers re-elected Republican Gov. Robert E. 
Smylie while they turned cown the R- 
T-W. And in Kansas they voted for 
R-T-W but re-elected Democratic Gov. 
George Docking. Neither Smylie nor 


Docking had taken a firm stand on the 
proposal, thus avoiding the fatal com- 
mitment of Knowland in California and 
Bricker in Ohio, 

In every state where R-T-W was an 
issue it stole the show from the candi- 
dates and the landslide was greater than 
the one that buried the individual can- 
didate. For example, in Ohio R-T-W lost 
by 926,800 votes but Bricker lost by only 
164,800. 

William T. Harrison, exec.-secy. of the 
“National Right To Work Committee,” 
said the fight to spread the anti-union 
measure to new states would continue 
but Republican spokesmen indicated that 
hereafter they would duck the issue if 
possible. The heavily publicized exposures 
of the McClellan Committee had obvi- 
ously failed to smear unionism to the 
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CONTEST FANS UNITE 
Labor lUcked Proposition 18, the 
“Right-To-Work” law, in California 
by a campaign both slick and prin- 
cipled. Among the gimmicks was the 
“Ballot Box Bonus” contest sponsored 
by the Citizens Committee Against 


point where it was safe to be outspokenly 
anti-labor, 


THE VILLAIN: An unnamed industriale 
ist told the Wall St. Journal: “Right-toe 
Work has been type-cast as a villain in 
the public mind. I don’t think we’ll ever 
change the public’s Image of the law. It’s 
too emotional.” 


Labor circles jubilantly talked of prese 
suring the new Democratic majorities in 
Congress to legislate nationally against 
R-T-W which is made possible by an ene 
abling clause, section 14B, in the Tafte 
Hartley Law. Efforts to repeal 14B would 
face tough sledding, however, since the 
Southern Democrats are among the most 
articulate backers of R-T-W. On that is- 
sue as on others the statistical strength 
of the Democrats in Congress is illusory. 





Proposition 18. Entrants had to sub- 
mit their prediction of the number of 
votes by which Proposition 18 would 
be defeated. They could submit as 
many guesses as they liked but then 
they had to vote. Precinct records 
would be cheeked, the handbills 
warned, to make sure that all winners 
had voted. It stood to reason that any 
contest fan would vote and bring his 
neighbors along to bear out his predic- 
tion. Twenty prizes were offered, in- 
cluding the grand prize of $5,000 cash, 
all-expenses-paid vacation for two in 
Honolulu, Mexico City or Las Vegas, 
“a smart luxuriously beautiful mink 
stole,” portable T'V-sets and transistor 
radios. No matter who gets the prize 
the biggest winner was Labor. 


Unemployment 
was top issue 
in Michigan 


Special to the Guardian 
DETROIT 
HE BELIEF that the Republicans 
were more responsible for the recesge 
sion than the Democrats, or less incline 
ed to combat it, gave the Michigan Demoe 
crats substantial gains in the Nov, 4 elece 
tion, But their gains fell short of a land- 
slide, 

Unemployment remained the top ise 
sue throughout the campaign. Two days 
before the vote, the Detroit Free Presa 
reported that, thanks to automation, “it 
is estimated that more than 150,000 of 
the state’s current total of 420,000 jobe 
less are ‘permanently’ unemployed, Even 
in good times, there will be no jobs for 
them,” 

The chief Democratic slogan was: “End 
Republican Hard Times.” The Republie 
cans, accusing the Democratic-labor coe 
alition of creating an atmosphere that 
was driving industry out of the state, 
said they would “Bring Jobs Back to 
Michigan.” Neither party could detect 
pny defect in the economic system itself, 

The big point of one Democratic cone 
gressman’s campaign was that the Ree 
publicans had voted to extend unemploy= 
ment compensation for only 18 weeks 
while his party favored a 16-week extene 
sion, This came pretty close to summing 
up the differences between them. 


FAIL IN LEGISLATURE: Gov. G. Mene 
nen Williams defeated Republican Paul 
D. Bagwell to win his bid for a sixth 
term, but with a smaller plurality than 
in 1954 and 1956. The Democratic hold 
on other state offices was also retained, 

Philip A. Hart won the U.S. Senaté 
seat from Republican Charles E. Potter, 
the first time in a century the Democraté 
have both Senate seats. Hart and Potter 
found it hard to explain where they dif- 
fered on foreign policy. Both came out 
strongly against recognizing China, As 
U.S. Attorney, Hart began his political 
career by indicting six members of the 
Communist Party under the Smith Act, 
He had the endorsement of the conservae 
tive Detroit News as well as the uniong, 

The GOP also lost one of its seats In 








Dirty DeguParty 





the U.S. House of Representatives, the 
score now being 11 Republicans and 
Democrats. 

The Democrats had hoped to win the 
lower house of the state legislature, but 
didn’t quite make it; they picked up 6 
seats to achieve a 55-55 tie. The Repube 
licans kept control of the state senate, 
22 to 12, a gain of one for the Democrats, 


BICEP STRATEGY: It wasn’t an inspire 
ing campaign. The vast majority of 
workers and Negroes voted Democratie, 
but without much display of enthusiasm, 
The Democrats losi a little ground in 
Wayne County. Potter’s attacks on “une 
jon boss domination” fell flat. 

By winning re-election, Williams kept 
alive his hopes of the presidential nome 
ination for 1960, His assets for that post 
are just two: (1) the endorsement of the 
UAW leadership, and (2) his surpassing 
mastery of the handshake, as Rockefel- 
ler in New York seems to have noticed. 
He spent most of the last three months 
pumping hands from sunup to past mid- 
night, His type of campaigning led Will 
Muller to note in the Detroit News: 

“The most effective speech in the 1958 
campaign is: ‘Hi, there? How are you?’ 

. , A father, wondering if his son ever 
would become president, would feel the 
lad’s biceps instead of reading his report 
card,” 
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ROCKWELL KENT ADDRESSES WIND-UP RALLY OF I-SP 





Candidates McManus and Lamont are at table to the right 


Independent ballot 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the prelude to a protracted struggle in 
the courts. For weeks the party cam- 
paign was stalled while its lawyers 
fought challenges. to the petitions 
brought by Tammany Hall Boss Car- 
mine G. DeSapio, New York Secretary of 
State. Not until Oct. 24 was DeSapio 
finally defeated in the N.Y. Court of 
Appeals. Ten days were left to campaign, 


BASIS FOR BUILDING: The campaign 
was conducted largely by mailings, TV 
and radio. The candidates took two 
swings upstate to Buffalo, Syracuse and 
Albany. Throughout the campaign the 
party machinery was limited to a modest 
New York headquarters, one full-time 
administrator and a erew of volunteers. 
McManus estimated that campaign ex- 
penses were “probably not in excess of 
$15,000.” 


The candidate for Governor pointed 
to the significance of the fact that the 
vote for all candidates would exceed the 
number of people who signed nominat- 
ing petitions. This was exceptional, he 
said, because minority parties are usu- 
ally able to count at the ballot box only 
a fraction of those who support their 
right to run. He felt that the I-SP vote 
proved there is a substantial core of 
New York voters ready to support in- 
dependent and socialist alternatives to 
the old parties. The problem, he said 
is how to build on this solid group. 


This problem on the national level 
will be at the center of discussion in 
Sponsors of 


Cleveland later this month 








Leaden Datly Mirror 
“andy! Whe will & be votin’ fer next 
time?” 


the conference of socialists include: El- 
mer A. Benson, former governor of Min= 
nesota; Vincent Hallinan of California, 
1952 Progressive Party presidential can- 
didate; Harvey O’Connor, 
Little Compton, R.I.; Dr. Holland Rob- 
erts of San Francisco, who recently 
polled 400,000 votes as a candidate for 
California Superintendent of Education; 
Sam Pollock, a leader of the Amalga- 
mated Meatcutters union; Rev. Joseph 
P, King, united socialist candidate for 
Congress in Chicago’s 2nd district; and 
New York’s John T. McManus and Capt 
Hugh N. Mulzac. 
GROWING CONFIDENCE: Eric J. 
Reinthaler, veteran unionist and Cleve- 
land Taft-Hartley law defendant, is 
serving as conference secretary from 
headquarters at 177 East 316 St., Wil- 
lowick, Ohio. 

Conference sponsors explained that 
the recent rise of radical political activ- 








The minority vote 


Late counts made it impossible to car- 
ry a full report on the vote of the minor- 
ity parties in this week’s issue. We will 
report on these campaigns next week. 








ity stems from the “growing confidence 
that socialist ideas represent a valid afid 
effective answer to our most pressing 
problems; that socialism in America can 
win its rightful place in the market 
place of ideas; and, that socialists can 
develop effective electoral and political 
action.” 

Invitations have been sent to a num- 
ber of organizations and roughly 3,500 
individuals. Among the party organiza- 
tions invited are the Socialist Workers 
Party, Communist Party, Socialist Labor 
Party and the Socialist Party-Social 
Democratic Federation 


author, of: 





Big vote for witch-hunt foe 


HOUGH IRVING GLASBAND, Democratic candidate for Congress from Los 
T Angeles’ 22nd District, lost to Republican incumbent Joe Holt, his supporters 
were encouraged by his showing. Glasband polled 69,300 votes to Holt’s 79,671. Glas- 
band’s campaign focused on his demand for the preservation of civil liberties and 
abolition of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Progressives and independents who supported Glasband pointed out that in 
1956 their candidate lost to Holt by a margin of better than two-to-one. This year’s 
campaign showed, they said, that a congressional candidate who takes a firm stand 
on civil liberties “can receive significant political support.” 

In Northern California, Clement W. Miller, Democratic candidate in the ist 
District, won election on the basis of a progressive stand on civil liberties and foreign 


policy questions. 





Democratic sweep 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Speaker Sam Rayburn, who last week 
quickly staked out a “program” that 
promised no ciean sweep to match the 
election returns. The outlook; said Rus- 
sell Baker of the N.Y. Times, was for 
“continued restraint.” 

The two Texans were specific on only 
one point, civil rights, which they said 
they would approach gingerly so as not 
to alienate the segregationist sentiment 
in the party. Johnson reportedly favors 
holding off all action until the Civil 
Rights Commission makes its recommen- 
dations. The Commission took an entire 
year in just thinking about how to start 
looking at the problem. 

Nevertheless the Southerners will un- 
doubtedly face a threat to their power in 
the large freshman class pouring into 
Washington. They will also miss many of 
their old Republican allies, the wheel- 
horses of the McCarthy era who thought 
Eisenhower a radical threat. The Old 
Guard is almost completely gone. Sens. 
Knowland (Calif.), Jenner (Ind.), Martin 
(Pa.) and Smith (N.J.) retired from the 
Senate before the election. The voters 
retired these others: Sens. Bricker 
(Ohio’, Malone (Nev.), Barrett (Wyo.), 
Revercomb and Hoblitzell (both W.Va.), 
Potter (Mich.), Purtell (Conn.) and 
Watkins (Utah), 


NEW FACES: The Republican legislative 
bloc for the first time will have a ma- 
jority that is loosely called “modern” or 
Eisenhower-type. The Democrats will 
have some voices which may challenge 
the smooth workings of bi-partisanship. 

Among these is William H. Meyer, the 
first Democratic Congressman from Ver- 
mont in 104 years (see editorial, p. 1). 
He beat former Goy. Harold J. Arthur 
for Vermont’s only seat in the House. 

Eugene McCarthy of Minnesota moved 
from the House to the Senate after un- 
seating Republican Edward J. Thye. An- 
other more significant shift from House 
to Senate is that of Stephen M. Young 
of Ohio who makes an auspicious en- 
trance over the prone body of Sen. John 
W. Bricker, a GOP fixture and one of the 
last of the Taft school. On top of that 
triumph Young comes to the Senate fresh 
from the Cleveland Taft-Hartley trial in 
which he was a defense attorney. 

Another measure of the distance trav- 
eled from Joe McCarthy’s heyday is 
found in the return to office of Sen. Wil- 
liam Proxmire who took McCarthy’s seat 
in 1957 and last week became the first 
Democratic Senator ever to be re-elected 
in Wisconsin. His opponent Roland J. 
Steinle, still loyal to McCarthy’s memory, 
refused to congratulate Proxmire and 
commented: “Reuther and Khrushchev 
won a great victory at the polls.” 


SOME LAPSES: Here and there modera- 





Torturing the ear of earth. 





Quo vadis — America? 


O THE MUSIC of all your waters faith had formed 
The tone of freedom, while still a thousand rivers 
Were unknown; on no more than its echo the virgin corn 
Was grown and on its merit garnered to be shared 
So purely true, the melody sustained voyagers across 
An untrailed land and long outlived the ocean's length 
Showing ancient nations the power of its chant, 
While chorused in all languages to play unchanged 
And the song was followed by the listening men, 
Who found the infant land turned aged and grey’ 
Its serenade of promise parodied by greed, 


—A. M. Sterk 








tion and liberalism stumbled. In Arkan- 
sas a “moderate” segregationist Rep 
Brooks Hays, who tried to compromise 
the Little Rock crisis, was defeated by 
a Faubus-supported out-and-out segre- 
gationist, Dr. Daie Alford, who won on 
a write-in. 


Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia rode 
his machine back into office but this 
time he had opposition. Though Byrd dis- 
dained to recognize her, Dr. Louise O, 
Wensel, who challenged the Byrd ma~« 
chine on its “massive resistance” to seg- 
regation, piled up an unprecedented op- 
position vote equal to one-third of the 
total. Dr. Wensel polled heavily in the 
cities where “massive resistance” had 
shut down the schools. She drew 42% 
of the total vote in Norfolk, 38% in Ar- 
lington and 37% in Charlottesville. 


Those who sought the reasons for the 
national vote trend found them in a gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the Republicans 
rather than a rallying to the Democrats, 


Continued unemployment was a prime 
source of discontent that helped demol- 
ish the GOP, identified in many minds 
as the party of the depression. On this 
question the only appealing thing about 
the Democrats was that they were not 
Republicans. On that unquestionable fact 
they garnered large numbers of votes. 
Organized labor turned out in large num- 
bers principally in those states where the 
“right-to-work”’ bills were up for a de- 
cision. While in the voting booth work- 
ing men and women apparently took the 
opportunity to vote against those can- 
didates who supported the bills. 


A BILL OF GOODS: In the wake of the 
disaster GOP leaders were cursing those 
businessmen who had sold the party a 
bum bill of goods, convincing them that 
a strong “right-to-work” stand was good 
politics. That line cost William Henry 
Knowland of California his political ca- 
reer (see p. 3), retired Bricker and hurt 
every one who followed it except in 
Kansas. 


Aside from the “right-to-work” bills, 
labor’s rank-and-file took no great hand 
in most states, though their leaders con- 
sistently backed the Democrats. In some 
places, such as New York, labor seemed 
to have staked its future on the unlikely 
promises of a millionaire Republican. 


In Michigan, another millionaire with 
labor-appeal, Gov. G. Mennen (Soapy)? 
Williams, won another term but saw his 
customary heavy margins badly dimi- 
nished (see p. 3). 


The policies of Ezra Benson haunted 
every GOP candidate in the farm areas 
and cost many their chances of election 
BROOM SHORTAGE: In addition there 
was the off-year custom of voting against 
the Administration, which is a mark of 
America’s frustration. It was broken only 
once—by Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1934 
Even more than Presidential elections, 
off-year balloting is based on local issues 
or vague discontent rather than on pro- 
gram and platform. 


To further complicate things for the 
Republicans, 21 of their Senate seats in 
very rough areas were to be filled, while 
the Democrats had only 13 vacancies, 
most of them in assured Democratic ter- 
ritory. The results were guaranteed by 
what columnist Joseph Alsop calis the 
Republican Party’s “general preference 
for dreary old hacks,” its selection of 
Standard bearers from among “creatures 
that were making odd noises tn the wall.” 


The voters made one thing plain: they 
were looking for a clean sweep amid a 
general shortage of new brooms. 
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IKE‘S COURSE STEMS FROM TRUMAN PROGRAM 





Faint hope seen for foreign policy change 


By Kumar Goshal 


HE AMERICAN public on Nov. 4 
face-lifted the Senate and the House 
by voting in a number of newer and 
younger entries. The “liberal” wing was 
regarded as having gained in strength 
in the Congress, and it was clear that 


those who voted for them hoped they . 


would turn US. foreign policy away 
from the brink of war to which Secy. 
Dulles seems irresistibly drawn. But 
this was a faint hope. 

Liberalism in the last decade and a 
half has been only skin-deep among 
politicians in Washington; the foreign 
policy of the post-World War II Demo- 
cratic administrations was the arent of 
the present foreign policy. And few of 
the new members of the Congress actu- 
ally campaigned in opposition to it. 

The task of American foreign policy 
should be to find a way to live with the 
socialist world with minimum friction; 
to help eliminate weapons of destruc- 
tion and war itself; to cooperate through 
an international agency for the rapid 
promotion of a modern economy among 
the majority of the world’s population. 


THE BAD SEED: Concretely, this would 
mean immediate recognition of China’s 
rights; cessation of nuclear weapons 
tests and destruction of nuclear weapons 
already manufactured; a summit con- 
ference to resolve political divisions that 
breed tension, such as divided Germany, 
Korea and Vietnam; and economic aid 
to underdeveloped lands through the 
Special UN Fund for Economic Devel- 
opment (SUNFED). In all these fields, 
however, the seeds of the Eisenhower 
Administration’s present disastrous pol- 
icy were planted when the Democrats 
were in power. 

President Truman gave the order to 
drop the atom bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki; he launched the cold war and 
developed the H-bomb foreign policy to 
which he and the Democratic Party still 
cling. It was under a Democratic ad- 
ministration that the U.S. intervened 
in the Korean civil war and the late 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D-Colo.) pro- 
posed dropping an atom bomb in Korea. 

In 1949 Dean Acheson, then Secretary 
of State, did concede that Taiwan and 
the offshore islands belonged to China; 
but two years later he gave silent ap- 
proval to Asst. Secy. of State Dean 
Rusk’s statement committing the U.S. to 
the destruction of the Peking regime. 
Nor did he oppose Truman’s throwing 
the protective mantle of the U.S. Sev- 
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U.S. delegate Henry Cabot Lodge casts a vote at the UN 


enth Fleet around Chiang Kai-shek in 
Taiwan. 


THE ELABORATOR: Dulles, who had 
been taken in as a State Dept. adviser 
and a special emissary of Truman early 
in 1950, has only elaborated on the Tru- 
man-Acheson policies of “peace through 
strength” and “leading from positions 
of strength” by means of military alli- 
ances and the threat of “massive retali- 
ation.” He has carried forward the pol- 
icy of “containment of communism” to 
“liberation” of the East European coun- 
tries. Under Truman, there was no great 
liberal Democratic outcry against nu- 
clear weapons, no great demand for let- 
ting the Koreans, Vietnamese and Ger- 


mans settle their differences among 
themselves, no great eagerness to come 
to terms with socialism through top- 
level talks. 

The rebuilding of the West German 
and the Japanese armies started under 
Truman, as did the extension of military 
aid to reactionary regimes in Greece, 
Turkey and other countries. In the field 
of non-military economic aid to under- 
developed countries, Truman in 1949 
pulled out of his hat the “bold, new” 
Point Four program. But this, on the 
advice of a board headed by Nelson 
Rockefeller, turned out to be an attempt 
to pressure the Asian-African govern- 
ments into granting special concessions 
to U.S. industrialists eager to help in- 


erease the production of and exploit the 
“13% of the strategic and critical [raw] 
materials we import.” 


WEAK VOICES TODAY: There was 
only one consistent voice of protest dur- 
ing the Truman Administration, that of 
the late Vito Marcantonio. Under the 
Eisenhower Administration, there have 
been a few more voices critical of U.S. 
foreign policy, but none of them so 
strong. Their protests have almost al- 
ways been couched in generalities and 
presented in terms of situations that his- 
tory had just passed by. 


For example, the liberals’ current de- 
mand for U.S. disengagement from the 
Chinese offshore islands would have 
been more appropriate in 1955; today 
the main issue revolves around the status 
of Taiwan itself, and Washington’s right 
to interfere in the Chinese civil war in 
any form whatever. 

How the liberal Democrats trail events 
was most glaringly represented by the 
stand taken by Adlai Stevenson, the 
leader of the Democratic Party’s “lib- 
eral” wing, during the recent election 
campaign. After cautiously lifting a wet 
finger to test the direction of the politi- 
cal winds, Stevenson advocated evacua- 
tion of the offshore islands but support- 
ed the retention of U.S. control over 
Taiwan. 

In economic aid, too, the liberals now 
call for unilateral American financial 
assistance to underdeveloped countries 
when these countries prefer aid through 
SUNFED to assure maximum freedom 
of choice of projects to be financed. 
The liberals are almost all silent on the 
question of Germans, Koreans and Viet- 
namese coming together on their own 
without outside interference. Only the 
issue of halting nuclear tests receives 
relatively unqualified—but not loud—~ 
liberal support. 


QUICK TEST: The Constitution, of 
course, places foreign policy in the 
hands of the President and his Secre- 
tary of State. But a sizeable liberal bloc 
can exert considerable pressure on the 
Executive. The new members will have 
a chance to demonstrate their position 
when the forthcoming Congress faces 
the two immediate issues of U.S. inter- 
ference in China’s affairs and the cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests. 


In the immediate future, the behavior 
of liberal members of Congress will de- 
pend on a mobilized, articulate public 
opinion. In the long run, however, @ 
fundamental, comprehensive change in 
U.S. foreign policy can come when Am- 
ericans no longer feel that only a war 
economy—from which stems the various 
aspects of foreign policy—can assure 
them economic stability and security. 





A SLAP AT DULLES 





How they saw it abroad 


ASHINGTON’S GLOBAL military, 

economic and political commitments 
made it inevitable that the world would 
keenly watch the Nov. 4 U.S. elections. 
By and large, reaction among allies, neu- 
trals and rivals to the election results 
varied from a feeling of relief to cautious 
optimism. 

Although the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy was not primarily a 
campaign issue, most of the press abroad 
attributed the Democratic victory to the 
voters’ dissatisfaction with Secy. Dulles’ 
prink-of-war tendencies and the Presi- 
dent’s weak leadership. 

In London the Daily Mail said the re- 
sults were “a repudiation of much of 
John Foster Dulles’ brinkmanship,” and 
a demonstration that “the American pub- 
lic is sick of the weak and vacillating 
calmness of President Eisenhower.” The 
Evening Standard termed the results “a 
sharp defeat for the Presider.t’s policies.” 
The Evening News headlined its story: 
“Tt‘s a Landslide Against Ike.” 

NO CONFIDENCE: Paris-Presse, a pop- 


ular afternoon French paper, told its 
readers in a banner headline: “America 





No Longer Believes in Ike.” The «on- 
servative Le Monde, however, inter- 
preted the results as more a _ personal 
defeat for Vice President Nixon than for 
the President because Nixon had played 
a far more active role in and had set 
the tone of the Republican campaign. 

In Copenhagen, the independent pa- 
per Information said the election results 
were “a strong vote of no confidence 
in President Eisenhower;” it found the 
reasons “in the foreign policy of Secy. 
Dulles and America’§ defeat in the inter- 
national Sputnik race.” Swiss news- 
papers played up the Democratic vic- 
tories but did pointedly note the victory 
of Arkansas Governor Faubus. 

The Italian press described the Demo- 
cratic successes as “Clamorous” and 
“Landslide Victories.” Cairo newspapers 
attributed Republican defeat to Dulles’ 
brink-of-war policy. 

‘DIFFUSED DISCONTENT’: Some news- 
papers abroad attributed the Demo- 
cratic victory to the general discontent 
of the electorate with Republican do- 
mestic and foreign policy rather than to 
any clear-cut Democratic policy; some 


even wondered if the Democrats had 
yet evolved a policy. 

The British Manchester Guardian 
said: “A diffused discontent, rather than 
any acute sense of crisis, seems to have 
helped forward the tide that anyhow 
sets in against the party in office.” 
However, it considered it “striking” that 
many liberal, pro-labor and internation- 
alist-minded candidates “have won in 
several states regardless of party.” 

The London Times noted that the 
Democrats “are still not independent of” 
the Southern bloc and have “yet to an- 
swer the challenge of the racial prob- 
lem.” The News Chronicle said “the 
votes were cast in instinctive dissatis- 
faction with Ejisenhower’s leadership, 
against unemployment, against almost 
continual foreign crisis.” It added: 

“It may be the truest commentary on 
it all that while millions of Americans 
voted a massive protest against his ad- 
ministration, Ike played golf .. . But the 
votes which have put the Democrats in 
power have not been for an alternative 
Democratic policy—there is no such 
thing yet.” 

NIXON STAR DIMMING: Many 
papers were impressed by Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s victory, and thought his star was 
shining brighter while Nixon’s was get- 
ting dimmer. 

The socialist countries attributed the 


Democratic victory to American dissat- 
isfaction with Republican foreign policy, 
hoped the election results would improve 
East-West relations. The Chinese news 
agency Hsinhua said the U.S. voters ap- 
parently “detested the domestic and for- 
eign policy of the Republican govern- 
ment, particularly its foreign policy.” It 
found in Sen. Knowland’s defeat “the 
American people’s rejection of the gov- 
ernment’s policy of hostility to the Chi- 
nese people.” 


ADN, the East German news agency, 
said Americans had voted against “the 
brink-of-war Eisenhower - Dulles pol- 
icy.” But the CP newspaper Neues 
Deutschland said the elections were 
meaningless because both the Republi- 
can and the Democratic parties repre- 
sented “monopoly.” 


K. HOPES: The Moscow radio also be- 
lieved that no matter which party won 
“power will still be concentrated in Wall 
Street.” But the Soviet Tass news 
agency said the election results ex- 
pressed “the electors” discontent with 
(Washington’s] aggressive foreign pol- 
icy and its reactionary internal policy.” 

At the traditional Kremlin party on 
Nov. 7, marking the anniversary of the 
Bolshevik Revolution, Soviet Premier 


Khrushchev expressed the hope that the 
Democratic victory would usher in an 
era-of better U.S.-Soviet relations. 
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HOPES RISE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS LEGISLATION 





Negro vote shifts back to the Democrats 


By Louis E. Burnham 


EGRO VOTERS in the Nov. 4 elec- 

tion cast their ballots in accord- 
ance with the national trend—only more 
so. After a brief shift to the Republi- 
cans in 1956, they returned to the Demo- 
cratic column in landslide proportions. 
The results strengthened the hope that 
the up-coming 86th Congress would take 
new action to protect civil rights. 


While the voters swept into office 
many candidates who proclaimed them- 
selves friends of the Negro’s progress, 
they balked at sending additional Ne- 
groes, themselves, to Congress and to 
most state legislatures. The four Negro 
Members of Congress (Powell, N.Y.; 
Dawson, Ill.; Diggs, Mich., and Nix, Pa.) 
all swamped their Negro Liberal Party 
(N.Y.) and Republican opponents. 


But in two predominantly-Negro dis- 
tricts where Negroes challenged white 
Democratic incumbents, they, too, were 
snowed under. James Roosevelt had no 
trouble winning from Crispus Wright in 
California’s 25th C.D. And in Detroit’s 
15th C.D., Rep. John D. Dingell defeated 
his Negro challenger, Austin J. Curtis, 
former assistant of the late Dr. George 
Washington Carver, 38,652 to 10,853. 


FEW EXCEPTIONS: Efforts to break 
through the lily-white state legislatures 
of the South failed as Negro Republican 
candidates went down to defeat in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and Durham, N.C. 

The exceptions were few and far be- 
tween. As part of the Democratic sweep 
in Connecticut, led by Gov. Abraham A, 
Ribicoff, a Negro candidate from Hart- 
ford won a seat in the state assembly: 
it was the first time that had happened 
in Connecticut history. 

Another precedent-shattering contest 
resulted in the election of Woodford R. 
Porter, Negro mortician, to the Louisville, 
Ky., Board of Education. One of three 
persons elected among eight candidates, 
Porter’s success was traceable to heavy 
single-shot voting in the Negro com- 
munity and a sizeable vote in some pre- 
dominantly white sections. In 22 pre- 
cincts where the population is more than 
80% Negro, Porter chalked up 3,162 votes 
against 401 for all seven of the other 
candidates combined. His campaign was 
sparked by the Louisville Defender, a Ne- 
gro weekly, which recently ran a series 
of articles exposing School Supt. Omer 
Carmichael, whose synthetic integration 
of Louisville schools has won him wide 
National acclaim. 


HOUSTON PRECEDENT: In Houston, 
Texas, Mrs. Charles E. White, 42-year- 
old former school teacher and mother of 
five children, became the first Negro 
“in recent memory” to win elective of- 
fice. She defeated Dr. John K. Glen, a 


pediatrician, for a place on the seven-- 


member school board. The vote: 35,256 
to 28,861. Campaigning largely by radio 
and billboard ads, Mrs. White got 95% 
































Dobbins in Boston Traveler 
“We now have complete equality!” 


of the vote in Negro precincts and made 
a good showing in middle and upper 
class suburban areas. 

The Houston school board has been 
for years a battleground between liberal 
and conservative factions. Mrs. White, 
who with one other liberal will face a 
majority of militant segregationists on 
the board, described her election as “a 
real victory for tolerance and good will.” 
Though Houston schools have been or- 
dered desegregated by a Federal court 
order, no date has been set for imple- 
menting the mandate. 

There was little doubt but that the 
main factor influencing the Negro 
voter’s choice of the Democrats was the 
economic issue. Unemployment still hits 
twice as hard in the Negro communities 
as it does in other working-class areas. 
The importance of bread-and-butter 


questions was seen in the Negro vote on : 


the Republican-sponsored “right-to- 
work” amendments. While California 
defeated the measure by a 5-3 vote, the 
tally in 30 Los Angeles precincts with 
heavy Negro registration was 5-1. Sim- 
ilarly, in Cleveland’s 10th, 11th; 12th 
and 17th wards Negroes voted against 
the Ohio amendment 3-1, while the 
statewide count was roughly 2-1. As one 
Negro worker put it, “What we need is 
not the right to stay out of unions, but 
the right to get in.” 

HIGH HOPES: The Negro’s disillusion- 
ment with the Administration’s weak 
policy on civil rights in face of militant 
Southern obstruction, was also a major 





Tapley in Amsterdam News 


SUITORS OR LOSERS? 


factor in explaining his vote. In many 
instances the choice seemed less a vote 
of confidence in the Democrats than a 
means of taking a slap at a President 
who had snubbed 12,000 youth march- 
ers for integration a week before. 

Roy Wilkins, NAACP exec. secy., view- 
ed the election as a “triumph of liberal- 
ism and an affirmation of civil rights.” 
Pointing out that such conservatives as 
Bricker, Malone, Jenner and Knowland 
will not be returning to the Senate, he 
said that “the chance of rejecting pro- 


posals to curb the Supreme Court may 
have been improved.” He looked for- 
ward to the possibility of securing an ef- 
fective anti-filibuster rule in the Senate 
at the opening of the 86th Congress. The 
civil rights leader felt such action would 
be more likely because of the presence 
in the Senate of such members as Har- 
rison Williams of New Jersey, Eugene 
McCarthy of Minnesota, Thomas J. 
Dodd of Connecticut and Jennings Ran- 
dolph of West Virginia, all of whom es- 
tablished pro-civil rights reputations in 
the House. 


DEMOCRATIC RIFT: Some Senators 
were already publicizing their determi- 
nation to push for new civil rights laws. 
Paul H. Douglas of Illinois called the 
election “a national mandate... for an 
all-out civil rights program.” Newly- 
elected Republican Kenneth Keating of 
New York took a two-day swing into 
Florida, Georgia and Alabama with his 
colleague, Jacob K. Javits. He then an- 
nounced he would introduce an anti- 
bombing bill on the first day of the new 
Congress. 


The coming battle over civil rights will 
spotlight again the rift within the Dem- 
ocratic Party. Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson of Texas has already 
said he doesn’t want any civil rights 
legislation on the floor until the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission makes its re- 
port in September, 1959. And other 
Southern democrats have renewed their 
vows to fight new measures to the bitter 
end. How this battle within the Demo- 
cratic party is resolved will in large 
measure determine the party’s stance 
before the voters in the 1960 presidential 
election, for which the Nov, 4 voting was 
a kind of prelude. 





THE ROCKEFELLER VICTORY IN NEW YORK 





EW YORKERS BEWILDERED 

trend spotters by turning out in un- 
precedentedly large numbers—for an off- 
year election—despite the admitted fact 
that almost no issue was at stake be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic 
contenders. More than five and a half 
million people went to the polls and 
countered a nation-wide trend to elect 
a Republican millionaire governor, Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller. 

The cagiest commentators could find 
no better reason for this mass demon- 
stration than Rockefeller’s charm and a 
campaign fund estimated at $2,000,000. 
One observer said it reminded him of an 
election for Miss Rheingold. 

Rockefeller beat the incumbent Aver- 
ell Harriman, 3,117,864 to 2,560,802. 


LONE DEMOCRAT: The Democratic 
gale that blew across the rest of the 
country barely touched New York but 
served to elect Arthur Levitt as control- 
ler, the only victorious Democrat on the 
state-wide slate. He beat James A. 
Lundy by 48,308 votes. The Democrats 
also gained slightly in the Legislature, 
winning three seats in the State Senate 
and four in the Assembly. The Republi- 
cans retained full control of both houses, 
however, 34-24 in the Senate, 92-58 in 
the Assembly. 

New Yorkers broke more than the 
1958 trend; they shattered a pattern 
built up since New Deal days. For the 
first time in decades predominantly 
Jewish, Puerto Rican, Negro and labor 
areas showed signs of breaking way from 
the Democratic Party. In five Jewish 
districts sampled by the N.Y. Times, 
Rockefeller polled 34% of the vote. 
Those same districts in 1954 gave the 
Republican contender Irving Ives only 
24%. 


A sanypling of Puerto Rican districts 
showed that Rockefeller had taken 29% 
of the vote compared to 18% given Ives 
four years ago. The Negro vote showed 
a similar shift. 


THE LABOR VOTE: Labor leaders un- 
animously endorsed Harriman, but many 
labor votes chose the Republican mil- 
lionaire against the Democratic one. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany told a 
press conference that this “proves we 
don’t control our members’ votes.” He 
seemed untroubled by the Republican 
threat although it clearly raised the 
specter of a Rockefeller in the White 
House. Meany said that Rockefeller and 
Herriman were “both wealthy, both lib- 
eral and both dedicated to public serv- 
ice.” There were no great party issues 
between them, he added. 

The New York City press also achieved 
unanimity before the polls closed. The 
traditionally liberal Democratic N.Y. 
Post had endorsed Harriman but in its 
Nov. 4 issue which hit the streets before 
the evening rush to the polls, it switched. 
Publisher Dorothy Schiff in a page-one 
statement urged readers not to vote for 
Harriman because of an alleged “snide 
insinuation” that Rockefeller was pro- 
Arab and anti-Israel. She called that a 
“libel” for which Harriman should be 
punished at the polls. Outraged Harri- 
man supporters said that a franker 
statement would have referred to Mrs. 
Schiff’s husband, Rudolf G. Sonneborn, 
co-chairman of “Democrats for Rocke- 
feller.” 

Only after the election was it revealed 
that Post editor James Wechsler had op- 
posed the switch. But even he. thought 
it no calamity that “liberal” Rockefeller 
was elected. The Post switch was cred- 
ited with the final blow that completed 
Harriman’s defeat and put him out of 
the race for the Presidency. 


TAMMANY IN CHAOS: The election 
left the New York Republican machine 
in the hands of the party’s Eisenhower 
wing. It left the Democratic machine in 
chaos. Tammany chief Carmine De- 
Sapio, who had risen to national prom- 
inence as the result of masterminding 
Harriman’s election four years ago, was 
all but finished. 

At the state convention DeSapio had 
forced Frank S. Hogan on the slate for 
Senator over Harriman’s express disap- 
proval. DeSapio forced Harriman to 
knuckle under and gave the Republicans 
an issue in “bossism.” The voters buried 
Harriman, Hogan and DeSapio. 

New York City’s Mayor Wagner im- 





Charm plus 2 million bucks did the jok 


NEW YORK’S EATING CONTEST 
Harriman woos the Italian vote 


mediately indicated he might take the 
lead in running the party in the state. 
Levitt as the party winner this year 
promised to step in, too. In Albany Har- 
riman reminded everyone that he was 
still the party’s titular leader in New 
York but his voice seemed to come from 
the tomb and carried little weight 
among the politicians. 


Alex Rose of the Liberal Party took 
credit for Levitt’s lonesome victory and 
reminded Democratic leaders that they 
would need the Liberal Party’s votes in 
1960. The only Liberal Party candidate 
not on the Democratic ticket was Ed- 
ward Goodell for Attorney General. He 
led the Liberal line with 279,688 votes. 
Rose warned that the Democrats had 
better not alienate their Liberal support- 
ers by swinging too far to the right in 
choosing the next driver of the machine. 
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SOME FAVORITES WERE SCRATCHED ON NOV. 4 





Line-up is changed for the 1960 steeplechase 


HE 1960 PRESIDENTIAL steeplechase took on a 
completely new look after the Nov. 4 hurdle. Hot 
entries Knowland and Harriman were spilled. 


Badly defeated in their respective home states, nei- 
ther would hold office or the public eye in the years 
before 1960. They would serve only as horrible examples 
of how not to win. In some ways Harriman’s spill was 
worse because he had to overcom’ a nation-wide Demo- 
cratic trend to lose this one. 


Richard Nixon was still among the front-runners but 
he was running scared. He was no doubt relieved to see 
Knowland tumble but dismayed to find Rockefeller 
running neck-and-neck with him. His new rival is no 
spavined politician weighed down, as Knowland was, 
with baggage like Chiang Kai-shek. 


THE THREAT: Rockefeller has unmistakeable speed 
and a capacity for overcoming tremendous handicaps, 
. such as a Republican designation in a Democratic year. 
More significantly he demonstrated that a millionaire 
Republican with a name that was once anathema to 
labor could win labor and liberal votes with scarcely 
more than an engaging smile. 


The Rockefeller threat seemed even more formidable 
when, immediately after election, he took off for his 
model farm near Caracas, Venezuela, scene of Nixon’s 
dubious martyrdom. No one threw stones at him as, in 
excellent Spanish, he disassociated himself from Nixon. 
The expedition seemed to bear out the rumors that to 
win the Republican Presidential nomination in 1960 





Democratic 


“Well, back into Hyding, said Dr, Jekyll.” 


Digest 


over Nixon’s body would be doubly sweet to Rockefeller. 


KENNEDY TO FORE: The Democrats saw another mil- 
lionaire, Michigan Gov. Mennen Williams, falter. 


Though he was elected to his sixth term in office his 
margin was drastically reduced from what it was two 
years ago. Most observers counted Williams out of the 
running. Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas seemed likely 
to be even more dominant than before in party affairs 
—but his Presidential ambitions were not enhanced by 
the results. Democratic victories in the North and West 
would not encourage the candidacy of a Southerner. 

The Democratic hvupeful who forged ahead this year 
was Sen. John F. Kennedy of Massachus+tts. He was 
re-elected with a precedent-shattering plurality of 850,- 
000. He carried with him a whole slate of Democratic 
state candidates, and took the opportunity to campaign 
in other states, matching Rockefeller in glamorous good 
looks and youthful charm, 


NOBODY RUNNING: Edmund (Pat) Brown, who 
swamped Knowland :n the race for the Governor’s seat 
in California, also became a possibility. 

Both Kennedy and Brown work under what used 
to be considered a fatal. drawback: both are Catholics. 
But 1958 seemed to bury the anti-Catholic prejudice of 
voters along with their traditional mistrust 0° million- 
aires. In addition to Kennedy anc Brown these other 
Catholics won handsomely this year: Michael V. Di- 
Salle for Governor of Ohio; David L. Lawrence for Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania; Eugene McCarthy, Senator from 
Minnesota, and Edmund S. Muskie, Senator from 
Maine. 

All likely candidates have observed the ritual of de- 
nying that they are running. 





PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT INSISTS ON INDEPENDENCE 


not helped matters by so far rejecting 





Algerians see de Gaulle ‘peace’ as surrender 


By Anne Bauer 


Guardian staff correspondent 


PARIS 
RENCH JOURNALISTS, skeptical as 
to its acceptance, hardly batted an 
eye when Premier de Gaulle, at an Oct. 
23 press conference, announced a 
limited peace offer to the leaders of the 
Algerian National Liberation Front 
(FLN). De Gaulle said he would welcome 
FLN representatives and “guarantee 
~them freedom to leave again” if they 
came to France to settle “the end of hos- 
tilities.” 


Two days later the Algerian Provisional 
Government gave its reply. It called de 
Gaulle’s offer “a request for uncondi- 
tional surrender,” and said it had ‘“de- 
cided to direct the fight until its end, 
that is, the independence of the country.” 
On Nov. 1, at the United Nations, the 
Provisional Government’s representative 
issued a “last appeal’ to Fance to meet 
with Algerian leaders in some neutral 
country “for a settlement of the Algerian 
problem in its entirety.” 


A WIDE GULF: In an interview with Le 
Monde, Tunisia’s President Habib Bour- 
guiba explained in simple terms the rea- 
son why the Algerian leaders turned 
down de Gaulle’s offer: 


“It must be said that he [de Gaulle] 
practically suggested the surrender of the 
Algerian National Army of Liberation. 
The Algerian government has refused... 
The gulf is as yet too wide between the 
aspirations of the Algerian people and 
what France is ready to offer.” 


De Gaulle’s offer seemed to have been 
made with respect for the adversary and 
in an effort not to hurt his sensitivity. 
But as an FLN spokesman said, “De 








Oanard Enchaine, Paris 
“He’s the tmage of his father.” 


Gaulle has addressed us as Frenchmen 
gone astray, not as Algerians.’ He added 
that once the solemnity of the words had 
worn off, what remained was the refusal 
to talk about anything but the purely 
military question of stopping the war. 


It was clear that, if the FLN leaders 
came for peace talks, they would have 
no right to discuss the political condi- 
tions for peace, let alone Algeria’s inde- 
pendence, or its right to independence. 
In fact, de Gaulle had merely reiterated 
in more elegant language the three-point 
formula (cease-fire, elections, negotia- 
tions) put forward by Guy Mollet two 
years ago. If they accepted these con- 
ditions, the FLN would be writing off 
four years of war and sacrifice, and sev- 
eral hundred thousand dead, as a pure 
loss. It would have meant abandoning 
the very reason for its fight—independ- 
ence, or at least recognition of the right 
to independence. 


THEY ARE NOT WEAK: Two factors 
expected to favor de Gaulle’s peace move 
did not work out as anticipated: 


@ FLN leaders, as Ferhat Abbas, 
Premier of the Algerian Provisional Gov- 
ernment, told Le Monde.last February, 
considered de Gaulle as one of the few 
Frenchmen capable of restoring peace in 
Algeria. Today the FLN seems no longer 
willing to place unconditional confidence 
even in de Gaulle. 


@® The Algerians, according to the 
French press, are exhausted by four years 
of war. Only a few papers reported that 
more men wanted to fight in its army 
than the FLN could use, and it was not 
running short of weapons either. The 
truth probably lies somewhere in the 
middle. Some lassitude among the civili- 
ans, in the face of an unending war with 
no immediate results, would be under- 
standable. But it would be equally un- 
derstandable that in a country in chronic 
misery and with a million chronically 
unemployed, an .rmy of liberation would 
not easily run short of manpower. 


On the French side, peace proponents 
have found a powerful if discreet new 
adherent. One part of big business—the 
part that has started to, or is about to 
make large investments in Algerian oil 
prospecting and exploitation—is anxious 
to see a stable peace in Algeria. French 
economy, as a whole, ill equipped to enter 
the European market on Jan. 1, 1959, 
needs peace more urgently than ever 
before. These are some of the factors that 
may, in the near future, help to rarrow 


the gap that still separates the FLN from 
the Paris government. 


THE ELECTIONS: De Gaulle seems sin- 
cere about wanting peace in Algeria; he 
has to be. At the moment, his conditions 
are unacceptable to the adversary, just 
as his grandiose five-year economic aid 
to Algeria is impractical because it would 
ruin French economy or run it heavily 
into debt. But he will be obliged to offer 
better terms to bring peace to Algeria 
in order to improve French economy, in- 
vite foreign loans in a calmer political 
atmosphere and carve a niche for him- 
self in French history. 

But the situation will worsen unless 


he makes peace before the Algerian elec- 
tions, scheduled for Nov. 28, 29 and 30, 
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Mitelberg in Humanite, Paris 


when the Moslem population is supposed 
to elect 46 deputies to the French As- 
sembly. 


Not a single representative Moslem Al- 
gerian has offered to run for office. 
Qualified Moslems say French army in- 
terference in the elections has already 
begun. When nominations closed on Nov. 
9, the list of candidates comprised main- 
ly die-hard French colonials demanding 
Algeria’s integration with France and 
their Moslem “Beni-Oui-Oui’s” (Yes 
Men). Some thoughtful groups urged 
postponement of the elections, arguing that 
voting would be meaningless before a 
cease-fire. De Gaulle turned down their 
request, apparently in the beliet that 
postponement would be regarded as a 
victory for the FLN. 


CASE OF BEN BELLA: De Gaulle has 


the Tunisian-Moroccan request for the 
release of the brilliant Algerian leader 
ben Bella. He and four other Ayerian 
leaders were captured by the French dur- 
ing the regime of Guy Mollet in 1956. 
They were on their way to Morocco at the 
invitation of the Moroccan government. 
They are now on a hunger strike. 

It may be wishful thinking, but Paris 
is thick with rumors of clandestine 
meetings between de Gaulle emissaries 
and FLN representatives somewhere on 
the French border. The conservative Le 
Figaro said mysteriously that “events 
might occur” to end the Algerians’ hesi- 
tation to offer themselves “as candidates 
for the coming elections.” 

If these xumors turn out to be unfound- 
ed, the FLN position is likely to harden, 
and fruitful negotiations will become 
even more difficult. 
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Poems and 
drawings of 


New York 


POET and twelve artists have com- 

bined their view of New York City 
in a single, handsome volume. All seem 
to see the city through a single facet. 
Whether this harmony stems from a 
happy combination of like minds or from 
dexterous editing, the harmony is there, 
tender and nostalgic, more harmonious 
than the city itself, 


Another group might have had their 
eyes on the cheapness or the splendor of 
New York, their ears tuned to a jazzier 
beat. These are obviously compassionate 
artists who seek out people where they 
live and deal lovingly with them. Police 
courts, Times Square, Park Avenue, Ra- 
dio City and Easter Parades are. not in 
their vision of the city. 


Aaron Kramer’s lucid and feeling vers- 
es were written over a period of many 
years. So, too, were the drawings done 
at varying periods of the artists’ lives. 
This may account for the reader‘s sen- 
sation that he is seing the city as it 
once was and noting that dit. really has 
not changed so much, after all. 


ECAUSE THE POEMS and pictures 

were not created especially for this 
book, it forfeits a reportorial immediacy 
and gains a mellowed perspective. Not all 
the works in the book deal with aspects 
that are uniquely New York, Many deal 
with the lives of the poet or artist who 
created in the midst of the city. That 
may offer a richer insight into the city’s 
life. 


“The Minotaur” is a fair example, It 
js Kramer’s poignant chronicle of a 
work-day, the kind of eventful day at the 
end of which a man goes home and tells 
his wife that nothing happened. Here, 
the rhythm of an uncreative job must 
beat familiarly for every man who 
punches a time clock. The poem may not 
cover all of a day’s work but there are 
aspects which anyone would find a pre- 
cise expression of his own experience and 








Drawing by Hilde Weingarten 
in “The Tune of the Calliope” 


therefore to be treasured. Whether or not 
it is also true of a work-day anywhere 
else does not matter. It is part of life in 
New York, 


So it goes for Philip Reisman’s spider- 
lined drawings of the butcher shop, An- 
thony Toney’s panorama or the faces in 
the drawings by Saul Leshinsky, Alice 
Neel or Lou Harris. New Yorkers have 
seen them all in subways and will en- 
joy seeing them again. 

—E.B. 


*THE TUNE OF THE CALLIOPE, poems 
and drawings of New York. Poems by 
Aaron Kramer, drawings by Theodore 
Fried, Jean Hale, Louis Harris, Her- 
bert Kruckman, Saul Leshinsky, Alice 
Neel, Philio Reisman, Joseph Soiman, 
Edward Strickland, Estelle Tamba*, 
Anthony Toney, Hilde Weingarten. 
Published by Thomas Yoseloff, 11 kh. 
36 St., N.Y. 107 pp. $7.50. 





‘On bawling and the arts| 


ILFRED BURCHETT’S DISPATCH from Moscow on the Pasternak-Zhivago 


controversy (p. 9) helps to place the affair in its proper frame and to allow 
some conclusions: 


@ It is clear that Dr. Zhivago would not have been published in the Soviet Union 
without basic revisions. 


@ The Soviet intelligentsia and, one assumes now, the Soviet people, regard 
the Nobel award to Pasternak as a political action, and it is indeed difficult for an 
aware person not to feel that it was so intended. 


It is not for us to say how the Soviet literary authorities should determine 
whether a book should or should not be published. We have our ideas, and if they 
do not coincide with those of our Russian colleagues, perhaps we would have to 
experience a revolution of our own to understand their view more exactly. We have 
good reason, however, to believe that many Russians are as dismayed as we are by 
the violence of the campaign against Pasternak. 

The book has not been published in the Soviet Union; therefore it can have 
no effect there. Would it not have been far wiser to have published the editors’ 
criticism of the book at the time it was made? Even two years later the criticism 
might have been allowed to stand on its own reason rather than to be drowned in 
a sea of vituperation consigning Pasternak to the animal kingdom in various four- 
legged shapes, or as a snake without legs. The character of the language directed 
at Pasternak only enhances his own comments and leaves him alone with dignity. 
Even accepting the Novy Mir criticism, another course might have placed him in 
a more exact light as a sadly detached intellectual whom history has passed by. 


NSPECTING OUR OWN BACKYARD, we find a hollowness in the indignant chorus 

of protest against the treatment of Pasternak by our own breed of intellectual and 
journalistic sycophants. We know them. We asked their help repeatedly when Ced- 
ric Belfrage was facing deportation for being the editor of a dissenting journal. We 
asked them not to speak out in defense of Belfrage but simply in defense of the 
freedom of the press. Their reply was icy silence. They remained silent when 
other American dissenters were threatened, and they will remain silent again. Their 
indignation is reserved for citizens of another system, and Pasternak for them is a 
device to vent their Spleen on this system—not an object of their concern. 


N THE CROSSFIRE, a voice has been raised to which we might all listen with 
open mind. It is the voice of a man who has lived through the hope and tears of 
revolution himself and who can look on a life of 
work in the interest of creating happiness. In 
an article in the N.Y. Times of Nov. 9, Sean 
O’Casey writes: 

“Political fellas in the United States, in the 
Soviet Union, in England and, especially, in Ire- 
land—everywhere in fact—political fellas run out 
and shout down any new effort to give a more 
modern slant or a newer sign to any kind of 
artistic thought or imagination; menacing any 
unfamiliar thing appearing in picture, song, 
poem or play. They are fools, but they are men- 
acing fools, and should be fought everywhere 
they shake a fist, be they priest, peasant, prime 
minister or proletarian. To discuss and argue 
about these things is fine and, if the discussion 
be sincere, can but lead to a wider knowledge 
of all things; but when hateful ignorance rushes 
out and tries to down the artist with a bawl, it 
is high time to cry a halt!” 





SEAN O’CASEY 
Up the artists! 


—James Aronson 
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Letters on the 


Boris Pasternak ... 
NYACK, N.Y. 

Boris Pasternak’s crime is that 
he was awarded the world’s most 
coveted prize for a novel that 
would not clear the censor. For 
this he is now being pilloried. He 
has been expelled from the So- 
viet Writers Union and urged to 
leave his own country. 

Are the friendly relations of 
American progressives towards 
the Soviet Union to continue on 
terms dictated by the Semi- 
chastnys? Are we to condone 
such an affront to the dignity of 
man? Sometimes the cause of 
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Pasternak case 


friendship may best be served by 
saying: Friend, you are wrong 
and had better mend your ways. 


Whatever may be our opinion 
of Pasternak’s work and its po- 
litical implications, our stand for 
the dignity of man is sullied if 
we acquiesce in the Soviets’ at- 
tack on him. If we do not pro- 
test, our position is tantamount 
to saying that we are ready to 
pay any price to uphold the 
power of the U.S.S.R. no matter 
what it may do—just as so many 
off us did while innocent men 
were devoured by the behemoth 
of Stalinism. 


The time to speak out is now, 
not at some future date when an 
official Soviet source condemns 
what is now done in its name. 

William Robert Miller 
Managing Editor, Fellowship 


. +. and Charlie Chaplin 


NEW YORK,, N.Y. 

While Pasternak makes the 
free world headlines, let us pause 
for a brief announcement on the 
case of Charlie Chaplin. 


Chaplin was hounded out of 
the US., the country of his 
adoption, and warned never to 
come back. He has been called 
names worse than “pig” by al- 
most our entire press and his 
films, past and present, have 
been banned from TV. With 
Chaplin in exile and defenseless, 
our government had clamped 
a tax suit on him, thus enabling 
our press to brand him a crim- 
inal. F. L. H. 


Hypocrisy 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The Soviets’ action against 
Boris Pasternak was senseless, 
inconsiderate and deeply deplor- 
able. However, our cries of in- 
dignation about “ferocious pres- 
sure, the sickening evidence of 
oppression of freedom of thought 
and words, the ineradicable reve- 
lation of the enslavement of 
men’s minds” (N.Y. Journal- 
American) sounds somewhat hy- 
pocritical, self-righteous and 
overbearing. 

By the way, I would like to 
know the name of the Club 
which arranges trips to Canada 
to see the Chaplin film: “A King 
in New York.” For some strange 
reason—of course, not connected 
with Soviet-like objection to cri- 
ticism—it is not shown here in 
New York. 

John H. Beck 


Zhivago’s theme 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Lawrence Emery’s report on 
the Pasternak case (along with 
Elmer Bendiner’s earlier review) 
fails to mention this important 
fact about his novel, Dr. Zhi- 
vago: that the theme is veined 
throughout with a deeply re- 
ligious feeling —the universe is 
God’s and we are all creatures 
of Him. Thus one critic’s hu- 


The kind of news 
. you get in Guardian 


is priceless. 
Help our sub drive! 





manitarianism might be taken 
as another’s organized Church. 
Pasternak is certainly entitled to 
his own view of life, and I have 
no wish to join in any attack 
upon him, but I think your read- 
ers should be aware of this point. 

Eve Merriam 


Timeless literature 


“SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Your reporter on the Paster- 
nak case attains an extraordi- 
nary degree of objectivity — no 
word of criticism for the shabby 
way in which the intellectuals 
of the Soviet Union have re- 
sponded to the Pasternak award, 
Only demeaning of Pasternak 
because his ideals happen to be 
oriented to the 19th century, in- 
stead of the atom bomb, concen- 
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Lancaster in London £xpres 

“But honestly, Aunt Ethel, they 

can’t elect Makarios Pope—he’s 
on the wrong team.” 


tration camp century in which 
he happens to live. 

Who believes that great litera- 
ture is tied to any century? 
Great literary productions are 
timeless, and I venture the guess 
that Pasternak’s work will out- 
live the hack products of Soviet 
writers who slavishly follow the 
political line. 


The inability of the Soviet civ- 
ilization to accept even the mod- 
est criticisms of the Pasternak 
book puts it beyond the pale of 
thoughtful people. There must 
be something desperately wrong 
with an order that continually 
places itself beyond criticism by 
its own people. 

Clarence F. Avey 


The GUARDIAN story (Nov. 
10) reported fully on the reac- 
tion of the Soviet intellectuals 
as reported in the Soviet and 
world press. Editor. 





Foreign Born parley 


in N.Y. Dec. 6-7 


D EC. 6 & 7 have been set as 
the dates for the 26th An- 
nual National Conference of the 
American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born at the Ho- 
tel Belmont-Plaza, 49th St. at 
Lexington Av., New York. 


Organizations and individuals 
are invited to participate in the 
Conference. Full details may be 
obtained from the American 
Committee, 49 East 2ist &t., 


N.Y.C., ORegon 4-5058. 
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MOSCOW: THE 5,000-WORD REJECTION SLIP 





Exclusive: The Pasternak story 


By W. G. Burchett 


Guardian staff correspondent 

MOSCOW 
y* AN EARLIER ARTICLE on Boris 
Pasternak (GUARDIAN, Feb. 17, 
1958), written in the glow of having 
spent an afternoon with him, I observed 
that he seemed to belong to the 19th 
century “salon revolutionaries” rather 
than to the realities of Soviet life in the 
mid-20th century. Almost everything 
that has been revealed since tends to 
confirm this impression—above all, of 
course, the book itself, which none of 
us five correspondents who visited him 
in his snow-covered dacha last December 
had read at that time. It appeared in 

English only many months later., 

I have thought a lot about that after- 
noon since the sensation exploded over 
the Nobel Prize award. Pasternak seemed 
quite convinced then that Dr. Zhivago, 
which was clearly the main reason for the 
award, would be published in the Soviet 
Union. He. gave us to understand it was 
only a matter of three or four pages that 
would have to be deleted and the book 
would be acceptable and publishable. He 
must have been under an illusion Chis 
own or someone else’s) in thinking the 
book would be published here. The long 
and detailed criticism of the work, sent 
to Pasternak by the editorial board of 
Novy Mir (New World) in September, 
1956, 15 months prior to our visit, in re- 
turning his manuscript, seemed to make 
it quite clear that the book had no chance 
of publication. 


“NON-ACCEPTANCE”: ‘Tne Novy Mir 
criticism is a most interesting document, 
far wiser and more balanced than the 
heated attacks made on Pasternak after 
his first acceptance of the Nobel Prize. 
It states in the beginning: 

“The spirit of your novel is that of 
non-acceptance of the socialist revolu- 
tion. The general tenor of your novel 
is that the October revolution, the Civil 
War and the social transformations in- 
volved did not give the people anything 
but suffering, and destroyed the Russian 
intelligentsia, physically or morally. The 
burden of the author’s views on the past 
of our country and, above all, the first 
decade after the October Revolution (for 
it is by the end of this decade—except 
for the epilogue—that the novel ends), 
is that the October Revolution was a 
mistake, that the participation in it of 
sympathizers from among the intelligent- 
sia was an irreparable calamity, and all 
that happened since was evil.” 

The editors then refer to Pasternak’s 
earlier poems: “Year 1905,” “Lieutenant 
Schmidt,” “Second Birth,” “Waves” and 





Eccles in London Worker 

“I think we can help exorcising the Devil; 

but I’m not sure we can do anything 
about your landlord!” 


“Early Trains.” They remark that after 
these poems, “imbued with a different 
spirit,” reading the novel, Dr. Zhivago, 
“was a distressing experience.” 


THEY WERE SHOCKED: Pasternak is 
criticized for the fact that his central 
character, Dr. Zhivago, and a number of 
other secondary characters, members of 
the intelligentsia, supported the revolu- 
tion as long as it was in the realm of 
ideas and to be discussed with fervor in 
the salons, but were shocked at the actu- 
ality of blood and dirt and hunger, which 
they, as individuals, could not avoid. 

“Faced with an actual revolution in- 
stead of talk about a revolution,” the 
criticism continues, “in which they 
would be mere by-standers, these ‘truth- 
seeking individuals’ whom the author 
originally presented as men of ideas, turn 
out to be, almost to a man, peopie who 
are far from having any desire to uphold 
any idea, revolutionary or counter-revo- 
lutionary, let alone sacrifice their life for 
it. They continue to all appearance to 
lead a spiritual life, but their attitude 
towards the revolution and, primarily, 
their actions, become increasingly con- 
tingent on the measure of personal dis- 
comforts brought sbout by the revolu- 
tion, such as hunger, cold, over-crowded 
living space, disruption of the cosy, well- 
fed pre-war existence they had become 
accustomed to. 


“It is hard to name outright another 
work in which heroes with pretensions to 
higher spiritual values should, in the 
years of the greatest events, show such 
concern for and speak so much about 
food, potatoes, firewood and other com- 
forts and discomforts of life as in your 
novel. Your heroes and, in the first place, 
Dr. Zhivago himself, spend the years of 
the revolution and civil war in search of 
relative well-being and tranquility, and 
this amid the vicissitudes of struggle, 
amid general devastation and ruin. They 
are not cowards, physicaily. You go out 
of your way, as author, to stress this. 
But, at the same time, their only goal 
is to preserve their own life and this is 
what guides them in all their main ac- 
rs 


5,000 WORDS: The editors of Novy Mir 
find Dr. Zhivago personifies “a definite 
type of Russian intellectual of the pe- 
tiod, a man who loved and knew how to 
talk about the sufferings of the people 
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but who could not cure those sufferings 
either in the proper or figurative sense 
of the word. It is the type of man bloated 
with a sense of his own self-importance, 
of his own self-value, a man far removed 
from the people and ready to betray them 
in time of difficulty, to divorce himself 
both of their sufferings and their cause.” 


There are 5,000 words of critical analy- 
sis in the Novy Mir letter of rejection— 
about 20 times as much as an author 
can usually reckon with. The language 
is sharp, but reasoned and dignified. The 
editors find in the book “quite a few first- 
rate pages, especially where you describe 
Russian nature with great realism and 
poetic power.” But on the whole “your 
novel is profoundly unjust, historically 
prejudiced in the description of the Revo- 
lution, the Civil War and the post-revo- 
lutionary years; it is profoundly anti- 
democratic and alien to any conception 
of the interests of the people.” 


REJECTION SLIP: The letter went on: 
“Recalling that you have works to your 
record in which a great deal differs from 
what you have recently said, we want to 
remind you, in the words of your hero- 
ine, addressed to Dr. Zhivago: ‘You have 
changed, you knov. Before you judged 
the revolution not so sharply and with- 
out irritation.’ 

“But then,” concludes the mammoth 
“rejection slip,” with great finality, “the 
main thing is not irritation, of course, 
because after all is said and done, it is 
merely a concomitant of the ideas, long 
rejected, untenable and doomed to per- 
dition. If you are able to think about it 
seriously, please do so. In spite of every- 
thing, we wish it very much. Enclosed is 
the manuscript of your novel Dr. Zhi- 
vago.” 

(Signed:) B. Agapov, B. Lavrenyov, K, 
Fedin, K. Simonov, A. Krivitsky. (Mem- 
bers, Editorial Board, Novy Mir). 

It was after this that Pasternak gave 
the manuscript to Feltrinelli of the Mi- 
lan publishing house of the same name. 

In his conversation with us Pasternak 
said he did this in the belief at that time 
that the work wou:d be published in the 
Soviet Union. This seems as unlikely, in 
view of the Novy Mir criticism, as his 
statement that it was only a question of 
omitting “three or four pages.” 


A POLITICAL ACT: Why the Novy Mir 
criticism was not published at the 





U.S.-U.S.S.R. fete in N. Y. Nov. 14 


A CAPACITY CROWD is expected in Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, Nov. 14, 
to observe the 25th anniversary of the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The occasion will also mark the 41st anni- 
versary of the founding of the Soviet state. This annual event, held in New York 
City for 17 consecutive years, is under the auspices of the National Council of Amer- 


ican-Soviet Friendship. 


Artist Rockwell Kent, the Council's national chairman, just back from the 
Soviet Union, will speak of his trip and of interviews with Soviet leaders in art and 
public life. Flying in from England for the event is Mrs. Eslanda Robeson. Dr. Cor- 
liss Lamont, former Council chairman, also will speak. 

A major address on American-Soviet relations, entitled “America, Russia, 
China,” will be given by Prof. Frederick Schuman of Williams College, authority 
on Soviet affairs. Boris Krylov, counselor on cultural affairs in the Washington 
Embassy of the U.S.S.R., will extend the greetings of his people in an address. 

The Ukrainian Leontovich Chorus of 25 voices, appearing in full national cos- 
tume, will offer Ukrainian folk songs and American numbers. Admission is $1. 





THE FACE OF WAR 
Several readers have written asking 
where they might get postcards with 
Hans Erni’s drawing (above). The 
Swiss peace movement has a small 
supply left. They cost 10c each. Write 
to M. Armond Magnin, 1 Place du 
Temple, Carouge-Geneva, Switzer- 
land. No reprinting of the card can be 
undertaken for orders less than 1,000. 
There are no posters avialable. 





time it was made—or at the latest when 
the book was first published abroad is 
one of the things that baffle a :oreigner 
living here. It would have done much 
to clear the air all around. As events 
evolved, it was thrown in, in a blaze of 
anger, decorated with violent denuncia- 
tions of Pasternak after the Nobel award. 


As for the prize itself, it was seen here 
as a purely political act, in view of the 
fact that there have been plenty of 
worthy Russian contenders, from Tolstoy 
to Sholokhov, passed by in theit time in 
favor of emigre writer Ivan Bunin (1933) 
and now Pasternak whose Dr. Zhivago 
is regarded as assailing the very founda- 
tions on which Soviet society is built. The 
award, in the Soviet view, served notice 
that, as far as the Swedish Academy is 
concerned, Soviet literature does not ex- 
ist and the Academy is willing to en- 
courage any writer who gives literary 
coloring to the idea that Soviet society 
should not exist either. It is difficult to 
see what other interpretation could have 
been expected from within the Soviet 
Union. In any case, that is how it looks 
to Soviet intellectuals with whom I have 
spoken, 


THIS IS THE PICTURE: The rage 
against Pasternak is partly directed 
against the Swedish Academy. The lat- 
ter is not at hand; Pasternak is. But 
some of the rage also is from a publics 
which has been in blissful ignorance even 
of the fact that Fasternak had written 
such a book. Now they are suddenly pre- 
sented with the situation that they have 
been, so to speak, nursing a viper in their 
bosom—a writer who has seemed to ac- 
cept the Revolution and turns out to 
have nursed a 40-year grievance against 
it. This grievance blossoms forth in a 
book which is hailed as a masterpiece 
abroad and its author given the world’s 
leading literary prize. 

That is the picture which is presented 
to the Soviet public. 
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Appeal to reason 


N JULY 15 when the news came through that President Eisen- 

hower had sent the U.S. Marines into Lebanon, following the 
nationalist revolt in Iraq, I was so shocked over this imperialist, 
prink-of-war action by the Republican Administration that I finally 
decided to accept the nomination of the Independent-Socialist Party 
for U.S. Senator. 

As the summer passed by, I felt more and more certain that 
my decision had been correct. During the last week of August, 
Carmine De Sapio got a stranglehold on the Democratic State Con- 
vention and forced through a machine politician, Frank Hogan, as 
the Senatorial nominee. Then the Far Eastern crisis broke, with 
Secretary Dulles threatening to drag the American people into @ 
Third World War over the Chinese Communist regime’s attempt to 
recover Quemoy and other offshore islands obviously belonging to 
: tht : mainland China, The dangers involved 
in this second international crisis 
within two months were even greater 
than the hazards of the Middle East- 
ern situation. 

During the entire campaign neither 
Hogan nor Kenneth Keating, the 
Republican candidate for Senator, 
made the slightest objection to Dulles’ 
provocative interventionism. And it 
was clear that both of them played 
along with the bi-partisan war policies 
in general. Therefore, as a dissenting 
and minority voice, it became my spe- 
cial task to expose these dangerous 
policies and to present to the voters of 
New York State genuine alternatives 
for peace. 








CORLISS LAMONT 
VERYWHERE I SPOKE I found an enthusiastic reaction to my 
ten-point peace program, which concentrated on the abolition 
of nuclear weapons tests and nuclear bombs, far-reaching disarma- 
ment and a drastic reduction in the U.S. arms budget, an end to the 
Cold War and an end to U.S, military intervention, 


My slogan, “If world peace is to come, Secretary Dulles must 
g0,” was especially popular. Since Dulles’ policies are, as the saying 
goes, “for the birds,” and since he has a fine retreat at Duck Island 
in Lake Ontario, I suggested that he take a long rest there so that 
the American people and the entire world could have a rest from 
international crises, 

I cited certain statistics that seemed to come as news to many 
in my audiences—for instance, that the U.S. Government has about 
950 military bases scattered around the world in 73 countries main- 
tained by more than 1,250,000 men; and that the Administration 
headed by Eisenhower, who is now warning against reckless Federal 
spending, is spending approximately $48 billion for current military 
rurposes, or 64 % of the total budget of $75 billion. 


S I NOTED REPEATEDLY in my speeches, it took me about five 

eninutes with pencil and paper to pare down Eisenhower’s war 
budget from $48 billion to $8 billion. Then I allocated the $40 billion 
saved to great projects for the welfare of the American people. I 
put $5 billion into a vast Federal housing program; $5 billion into 
national health insurance; $5 billion into the extension of public 
education, scholarships and raising teachers’ salaries; $5 billion into 
new hospitals and health centers; $5 billion into larger and longer 
unemployment insurance payments; and $5 billion into increased 
old age pensions, Pensions, since the close of World War II, have 
greatly decreased in dollar value owing to the continuing inflation 
that has resulted primarily from Eisenhower’s reckless squandering 
of wealth on pernicious weapons of destruction. 

As compared with my campaign for Senator on the American 
Labor Party ticket in 1952, this year there was far less Red-baiting, 
in fact almost none at all. The chief exception was my first inter- 
view on Barry Gray’s radio program (WMCA, New York) when the 
bulk of his questions were designed to put me on the spot in 
regard to my attitude on Soviet Russia. 


HE NUMBER OF VOTES REPORTED at this writing for me and 
the other candidates of the I-SP is disappointing. Yet I am con- 
vinced that our efforts and the energies of hundreds of devoted 
workers in the long campaign were well worthwhile. For our cam- 
paign constituted a new beginning for progressive forces throughout 
the state; and since we obtained a considerable amount of free 
radio and TV time, we were able to present basic issues to the voters. 
Especially impressive, I think, was the showing made by our 
nominee for Governor, John T. McManus, in his TV debate with 
Gov. Harriman, Nelson Rockefeller and Eric Hass of the Socialist 
Labor Party. Mrs. Karolyn Kerry, in charge of radio and TV arrange- 
ments, deserves particular credit for her able job in obtaining every 
last minute over the air to which the I-SP was entitled by law. 
In “The Talk of the Town” for Nov. 1 The New Yorker, con- 
trasting my candidacy with “the gobbly gubernatorial fray,” said 
that I was “eating normally.” This was quite true. Since we socialist 
candidates had plenty to say on the fundamental economic and 
international issues, we did not fee] the need of resorting to special 
eating stunts or personality contests. And when we finally win 
in this state and the country at large, it will be because our concrete 
program appeals to the common sense, intelligence and idealism of 

the American people. 
—Corliss Lamont 
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Must your wife 
spend Thanksgiving 
in the kitchen? 


The poor gal will shop, 
cook, bake and clean until 
she can see Tom Turkey 
chasing Pocahontas in her 
dreams. 


Have a heart. Take her to 
Chaits where the nicest guests 
ever will be celebrating from 
Nov. 26 to 30. The rates are 
ridiculously low. Wonderful 
food (and nary a dish to dry). 
Gay entertainment and cock- 
tail party. Folk and square 
dancing. Tennis. Billiards. 
Ping Pong. Golf and horse- 
back riding nearby. And if 
you like, we’ll visit the mush- 
room caves in Rosendale, the 
mountain top ranger station 
at Lake Mohunk and out- 
of-the-way bargain antique 
shops. 

Day Camp. Night patrol ‘no 
baby sitters needed!) 

Only $8.50 up a day for 
adults. $7 up for youngsters. 
4 full days: $30 and $25 up. 
LESS 10% DISCOUNT for 
new guests! 

Better reserve early 
P.S. Who knows? You may 
edge Tom Turkey out of your 
wife’s dreams... 


CHAITS, ACCORD 1, N.Y. 
KERHONKSON 3758 
OPEN ALL YEAR! 


GUARDIAN THEATER NIGHT 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17 


SEAN O’CASEY’S 


new comedy 


Cock-A-Doodle-Dandy 


with 
WILL GEER e GABY ROGERS e IAN MARTIN 
Carnegie Hall Playhouse — Tickets $5, $6. 
Call OR 3-3800 or mail coupon below. 
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THEATER PARTY 7 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Enclose $......... - Please send me voce SOOROND GO SBS sctiiiciinns 


tickets at $6, 
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Camp Midvale 


will be open 
for 


Thanksgiving Weekend 
November 27-30 


and the week of 


Dec. 28 through Jan. 4 
offering 
Entertainment, winter sports, 
delicious meals 
and 
New Year's Eve Celebration 
Week-end rate: $25 for adults 
Weekly rate: $39 for adults 


Write: Camp Midvale, Wanaque, 
N.J., for reservations, or phone: 
Temple 5-2160. 








RESERVE FOR THANKSGIVING! 


ALLABEN HOTEL 





Monmouth & 5th St., Lakewood, N.J. 


JACK AND SERENA SCHWARTZ 
Intimacy, refinement, modern. Free 
ice skating. Fabulous classical record 
collection. Library. Ent’mt. Shuffle- 
board. Jewish-Amer. cuisine, Lake- 
wood 6-1222. 





PUBLICATIONS 








READ IT IN 
THE NOVEMBER ISSUE OF 


POLITICAL 
AFFAIRS 


“The Plebiscite in France” by 
Maurice Thorez, plus articles on 
The Supreme Court and Demo- 
cracy; Politics in Texas; Amer- 
icans view the Soviet Union; The 
Affluent Society; More Discus- 
sion on CP Party Program. 


35¢ a copy—S$4 a year 


NEW CENTURY PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, New York 3 








PATRONIZE 
GUARDIAN ADVERTISERS 


YOU ARE INVITED TO THE 


i 
’ emalabe 
GUARDIANS ue Fa wenry 


TENTH TEN NEXT! 
ANNIVERSARY °° 
DINNER 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 20 
in New York City 


For information and reservatios, call OR 3-3806 








CLEVELAND 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


United Socialist Action 


* Electoral Activity ® Advancing 
Labor's Independent Political Action 
* Civil Rights and Liberties * Peace 


NOVEMBER 28-30 
TUDOR ARMS HOTEL CLEVELAND, O. 


Sponsors include: James Aronson, Rev. William T. Baird, Elmer A, 
Benson, Warren K, Billings, Reuben Borough, Richard De Haan, Elinor 
Ferry, Dr. J. W. Friedman, Leo Gallagher, Stephen Grattan, Carl 
Haessler, Vincent Hallinan, George Hitchcock, Rev, Joseph P. King, 
John T. McManus, Capt. Hugh N, Mulzac, Scott Nearing, Harvey 
O'Connor, Sam Pollock, Dr. Holland Roberts, Annette T. Rubinstein, 
George Stryker, Richard B, Tussey, Prof, Will'am Appleman Willlams. 


Registration $2 at the Conference beginning Fri. noon, 
Nov. 28, or in advance by writing to Conference Secy. Eric J. 
Reinthaler, 177 E. 316 St., Willowick, Ohio, Social evening Fri.; 
opening session 9 a.m, Sat., Nov, 29. 


Contributions to assist with the expenses of the Confer- 
ence are welcome, Please make checks and money orders pay- 
able to “National Conference” and maii to Conference Secy. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
CHRISTM AS Gi FTS M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 


OPTICIAN 
BIG SELECTION 610 S. Broadway. Los Angeles 


CHILDREN’S & ADULTS’ Suite 405 MAdison 32-3530 


20% DISC. ON ALL QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 








Park Free—} bhr., Pershing 8q. Gar. 
LATEST LP RECORDS 


XMAS and Moving to California? 
NEW YEAR CARDS RAPHAEL KONIGSBERG 
PROGRESSIVE mg Pee Counselling 
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1806 W. 7 St., Los Angeles 57 Broker Los Angeles 8, Cal. 
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CHICAGO 





ROCKWELL KENT, RUDOLPH GANZ 
speak at Silver Jubilee of American- 
Soviet Friendship. Also Mandel Terman 
speak, from Moscow; speaker from So- 
viet Embassy; entertainment; refresh- 
ments. Sat., Nov. 15, 8:15 p.m. Hall C-l, 
32 W. Randolph. 90c. Ausp: CCASF. 





BERYOZKA women’s folk dance group 
of 65 from the USSR! Jan. 9-15, Civic 
Opera House. Tickets going faster than 
for Moiseyev’s! Order now from Chicago 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
32 W. Randolph, ANdover 3-1877. 





THANKSGIVING BANQUET—6 P.M. 


and 
MILITANT 30 ANN. CELEBRATION 
Sat., Nov.~22 
117 W. Adams St. 
$2 includes dinner 
Write or phone reservation: DE 2-9736 





THE ONE ONLY MANDEL TERMAN 
reports on his trip to the USSR. Color 
slides and tape recordings. Hall C-2, 
32 W. Randolph, Fri., Dec. 5, 8:15 p.m. 
90c. Auspices: CCASF. 


CLEVELAND 


PETE SEEGER-SONNY TERRY, in only 
Cleveland concert, Sun., Nov. 23, 3 p.m., 
WHK Auditorium, 5000 Euclid Av. Tick- 
ets: Discount Record Shop and Burrows 
Ticket Office. 











FRIDAY, NOV. 28, 9 P.M. Cocktail Par- 
ty. benefit National Guardian, Tudor 
Arms Hotel. Meet John T. McManus, 
progressives, socialists, trade unionists. 





PUBLIC SESSION, National Conference 
of American Socialists, Sat., Nov. 29, 
9 p.m., Tudor Arms Hotel. Hear Vincent 
Hallinan, John T. McManus, Harvey O’- 
Connor, others. 





LOS ANGELES 





FRIENDS THE RUSSIANS” — 


“OUR 
ROCKWELL KENT reports on recent 
trip to Soviet Union at celebration 


marking 25th ANNIVERSARY of U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. diplomatic relations. Other 
speakers: Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, 
Prof. Harry Steinmetz, Dr. Sanford 
Goldner, Tom Chapman, I.L.W.U. 
Thurs., Nov. 20, 8:30 p.m., at BACES 
HALL, 1528 N. Vermont Av. Ausp: Amer- 
ican-Russian Institute. 





Reservations being taken now for 8th 
ANNUAL DINNER for LEGAL PANEL to 
be held Nov, 23 at Park Manor, 607 8S. 
Western Ay., 5 p.m. Program: Master of 
Ceremonies, Harry Bridges; Greetings 
from Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, Jo- 
seph Forer, Washington attorney; Cisco 
Houston, folk singer; Waldemar Hille, 
pianist; Earl Scales, basso. Adm: $15 
per’ person. Ausp: Los Angeles Come 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, 
326 W. 3 St., Rm. 318. MAdison 5-2169, 
MA 5-2160. 





OAKLAND 


Bargains Galore for Book Lovers! SALE 
NOV. 22 (noon to 9), Nov. 23 (noon to 
6). 574 61 St., Oakland (basement). Hun- 
dreds of books (adults & children’s). 
Prints & records, Christmas gift booth. 
Benefit: People’s World. 


SAN FRANCISCO 














SAVE THE DATE 
Friday, Nov. 21, 8 p.m. 
ROCKWELL KENT REPORTING 
“MY TRIP TO MOSCOW” 
4ist Anniversary Celebration U.S.S.R. 
Tickets: American-Russian Institute, 90 
McAllister St., UN 1-3813. 





LOS ANGELES 


UNITARIAN FAIR 


Fri. Sat. Sun.—Noy. 21, 22, 23 
2936 W. 8 St., just e. of Vermont 
Los Angeles, California 
See Intl. Folk Festival (Sat. nite, 
$1 & .%5) featuring ‘Fiesta’? and 
Hanayagi’” Folk Dancers; ‘Easy 
Riders” and “Clarion” folk singers 
—See FREE films (incl. Kaye’s ‘As-' 





sign. Child’). Gifts galore: Hand- 
sewn articles, portraits, ceramics, 
jewelry, art goods, plants, 


dolls, 
books, records, baked goods . 
clothing and lots of new merchan- 
dise . . . xmas cards. Ham dinner 
Fri., chicken dinner Sun. . . .. snacks 
served continuously Sat. and Sun. 


NEW YORK 


Sunday, Nov. 16, 8:15 p.m. 
Faculty of Social Science Sun. Forum 
‘25 Years Since US-USSR Recognition” 
WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, Managing 
Editor, The Worker 

@ What’s happened since 1933? 
@ Where do we go from here? 
ADELPHI HALL, 74 5 Av. Adm: $1. 








The Faculty of Social Science announces 
2 three-week Intersession of courses in 
economics, history, philosophy, etc. 
“STRUGGLE FOR THIRD PARTY” 
Cantor 
“THE ‘NEW’ CAPITALISM”’—Weise 
“THE JEWISH QUESTION”’—Budish 
“SOVIET DEMOCRACY”—Josephson 
“MUSIC OF BEETHOVEN’’—Finkelsteia 
“HORNEY, FROMM, FURST'’—Wells 
and ten others 
All classes meet once weekly for 3'2 
hour sessions, at 6:45 or 8:30 
Weeks of Dec. 1, 8, 15—Fee $2.50 
Registration starts Mon., Nov. 17 
Rm. 227, 80 E. 11 (Bway) GR 3-6810. 


-Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











GET THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





Large Selection slightly used Broad- 
looms. All sizes—All clean. Beige, green, 
gray. BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Av. (at 157 St.) 
Call WA 171-4900 





DRINK A TOAST with GEORGE MOR- 
RIS, The “Worker” labor editor. Give 
him s rousing send-off. Leaving soon on 
trip to Socialist countries. Dancing! 
Buffet (we mean it). Entertainment, 
6at., Nov. 29, 8 p.m. until ???, Yugoslav 
Hall, 405 W. 41 St. Celebrate by ful- 
filling 50% of sub & bundle drive. Cont. 
$1.50 Ausp: Labor Press Committee. 
Tickets at The Worker, 23 W. 26 St., 
The Bookshop, 16 St. & 4 Av., Faculty 
of Social Science, 799 Broadway. 





The Bronx Sobell Committee presents 
EARL ROBINSON at their NEW YEAR’S 
EVE PARTY, Allerton Center, 683 Al- 
lerton Av., Bronx. For tickets phone 
(Manhattan) AL 4-9983, (Bronx) TR 8- 
6471. 





PARTIES PLANNED THIS SEASON 
Intelligent and Friendly People 
Private Mailing List Being Completed. 
Box 16, Guardian, 197 E. 4 St., NYC 9 





MILITANT LABOR FORUM, Fri., Nov. 
14, 8 p.m. ELINOR FERRY, noted civil 
liberties fighter, 
Political Police.’’ 
5-7852. Cont. 50c. 


CLASSIFIED 


“The FBI—Permanent 
116 University Pl., AL 











GENERAL 





ONE ROLL OF FILM PROCESSED FREE 
8 exp. Film & Jumbo Print of each in 
album, 40c. 12 Exp. Film & Jumbo 
Print- of each, 65c. You will receive a 
voucher with your ist film and your 
second one will be processed free. (New 
Customers only). PAL FILM SERVICE, 
Blvd. P.O. Box 123 G, New York 59, N.Y. 





1,000 Name & Address labels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address. beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N.G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 





TRANSCRIPTION OF PAROLE DINNER 
for Henry Winston & Gil Green on two 
LP records; suitable for small meetings 
and informal gatherings; $10 per set 
Write: Rev. Wm. Baird, P.O. Box 
6270, Chicago 80, Ill. 





RESORTS 


HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y., 
via Thruway. Magnificent fall SCEN- 
ERY. Heated room, fire-place, continen- 
tal cuisine. Reserve for THANKSGIV- 
ING. Open all year. — Telephone Ker- 
honkson 8008-W. 








SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N. 
Y. Open all year. Restful, beautiful 
surroundings. Home cooking. City im- 
provements. Y. Schwartz. Phone: Jef- 
fersonville 290, or N.Y¥.C, OL 65-6971, 
evenings. 





PUBLICATIONS 


SOVIET EDUCATION 
What does it offer to Americans? 
1957-8 EYEWITNESS REPORT, SCOTT 
NEARING’S New Lllustrated Pamphlet, 3 
for $1, 10 for $3.50, 50c. each. American 
Russian Institute, 90 McAllister St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif. 














‘NEWYORK; 


CLASSIFIED © 





MERCHANDISE 








FRANCHI REALTY 


Better Realty Service 
Homes ® Income ® Loans 


706 No. Harvard Blvd. 


Los Angeles 29 


No. 3-9561 











PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 


WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 
Now At New Location: 


6221 Wilshire Blvd. 
Wilshire Medical Aris Bldg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANGELES WeEbster 56-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 





STAINLESS STEEL FLATWARE 
6 pe. place setting, Reg. $5.95, SPECIAL 
only $2.95. Over 40 other imported and 
domestic patterns to choose from, 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4 Ay, 
(14 St.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free parking 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
IURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 7 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Distinctive gifts for all occasions 
at up to 50% discounts 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 





PIANOS ~- PIANOS «+ PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores. Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000. 


Combination Storm-Screen Window 
Glass and new sash work 
Decorative window shades & blinds 
Bamboo shades & drapes, cornices 
Radiator enclosures—table pads 
J. KOBLICK, GL 2-3024, NI 8-5148 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
Holiday Specials In 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED CHINA 
at discount prices 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIR-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 

8-0420 











BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St Phone: WA 9-0813 





MARCEL PAINTERS 
Private homes apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 





boros. For estimateg phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 

MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





YOUR OLD FUR COAT WILL LOOK 
LIKE NEW if you remodel it at MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Av. Tel. OR 5-7773. 
You will also get good buys and $$ 
savings on new fur garments. Come in 
and be convinced. 





SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1 

AY 8-7887 Fraternal Attention 





CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVER, 
DRAPES, DRAPERY INSTALLATIONS. 
Sofas, chairs re-webbed in your home. 
Sam Stone, — OL 4-1044 





NORMA CATERERS: NOW BOOKING 
FALL AND WINTER FUNCTIONS. Serv- 
ice anywhere in the greater metropolitan 
area, HU 17-1561. 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 


SALES SERVICE ALL TYPES 
BROOKLYN — GE 4-4228 





FREE LIFE 
Most 


INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
coverage for least payment 

RENE M. SCHENKER 

420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
5 Beekman St. CO 17-5654 
All forms of insurance 
Life, Fire, Theft, Accident, Health, ete. 





UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 


Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medicrl Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 





RELIABLE CARPENTER - MASON. Re- 
models old houses, finishes basements, 
installs picture windows;  sliding-door 
closets. Garages built. Very reasonable. 
NI 8-0191 (after 6 p.m.) 





CALVIN FORD 
GENERAL TRUCKING 
CALL ANY TIME 
Estimates cheerfully given 
OLinville 2-6795 


MOVING 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem 





WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
ecuuomical, insured household moving. 
Vans, station wagons. Any place, any 
time. 

THE PADDED WAGON, AL 5-8343 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859 





ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim’s express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded-Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour, per man. 

SU 17-7378. 





DEAN LIGHT & HEAVY MOVING 
Station wagon & regular moving van 
SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
24 hours a day 
PHONE: GLenmore 2-2244 





fees REPUBLIC/.N DEFEAT at the polls may, to some, have had 

a bearing on American foreign policy, but the crowds at the United 
Nations on Election Day did not have anything to do with increased 
interest in international affairs. Alcoholic beverages cannot be sold 
in New York on Election Day, but the UN ‘s international territory 
and its two well-stocked bars are permitted to open to UN person- 


nel and special guests. 


Last Tuesday the UN police force doubled its guard to keep 
out crashers. But the management of the bars, wise to the ways 


of the thirsty, put on extra bartenders. 


They were right; several 


dozen New Yorkers acting like international diplomats slipped 


through the cordon and enjoyed 
their candidates. 


a@ merry Election Day toasting 


One New Yorker who was bending an elbow was asked to leave 
by a guard who said: “Americans aren’t supposed to drink today.” 
The quick-thinking tippler answered: “Sorry, old chap, we British 


aren’t voting this year.” 


EUGENE J. McCARTHY, the Democrat who defeated Minnesota 
Republican incumbent Sen. Edward J. Thye, is a frequent lecturer 
on behalf of the Great Books program. Before the election he said: 

















Wilmington Suburban Press 

“Seems to me he’s getting pretty 

darn friendly for a guy only 
making sixty bucks a week!” 


“If I win, some time late in De- 
cember I will speak on St. 
Thomas Aquinas and his dis- 
course on law. If I lose, I will 
speak on Machiavelli. If it’s a 
tie, Ed Thye and I will discuss 
Zane Grey.” - In Chester- 
field, S.C., Mrs. Margie Pusser, 
a write-in candidate, barely de- 
feated incumbent W. E. Red- 
fearn Sr. for Probate Judge. 
Redfearn was removed from of- 
fice last July by Gov. Timmer- 
man for public drunkenness. On 
Election Day he was in the state 
penitentiary on a murder 
charge .... At a convention in 
Miami Beach the Intl. Assn. of 
Police Chiefs held two elections 
for officers. The first was in- 
validated when one sleuth dis- 
covered that some of his col- 
leagues stuffed the bailot box. 


ONE REASON GIVEN for Nelson Rockefeller’s success as a cam- 
paigner is his boundless energy. During his campaign he began his 
day at 6 a.m. and stumped until midnight. Admirers also point out 
that he lives in a pent-house triplex on Fifth Av. without an ele- 
vator. Rockefeller credits his pep to daily dosages of vitamin pills. 
The Buying Service reports that they are not Guardian Vitamins, 


although many of our customers also live in walk-ups . 


.-.- When 


N.Y. Post publisher Dorothy Schiff issued an eleventh-hour renun- 
ciation of Harriman, many thought she was influenced by her 
husband who was chairman of Democrats for Rockefeller. One I-SP 


candidate said: “Bed-fellows make strange politics.” 


The reverse 


was true on an election night telecast where Earl Browder saw the 


Rockefeller election as a “victory for the New Deal.” 


William 


Buckley Jr., editor of National Review and admirer of the late 
Sen. McCarthy, shook his head sadly in agreement. 


AFTER A TELECAST featuring all New York gubernatorial can- 
didates, John T. McManus asked Nelson Rockefeller if he wanted 


to “see his family financial tree” 


and held before him a copy of 


Victor Perlo’s Empire of High Finance opened to the section on 


the Rockefeller family. 


In the center of the page was a circle 


representing the famiiy and radiating from it were lines leading 
to the corporations in which it had control. Rockefeller glanced 


at the page and said: “Go on, 


it’s exaggeration. Why, in this 


outfit here, we oaly have about 1% of the stock.” The “outfit” 
was Standard Oil of New Jersey; 1% of the stock would be enough 
for any six people to retire on. Half the profits of this company 
come from holdings in Venezuela where Rockefeller has an estate 


on which he will recuperate from the campaign . 


. . . Republicans 


did well in one election—but it didn’t count. Results of balloting 
on the sample voting machines at the U.S. pavilion at the Brussels 
Fair showed that Abraham Lincoln was the most popular American 
statesman. But even this victory was tarnished for the GOP: Herbert 


Hoover ran last. 


—Robert E. Light 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage, local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431. 


INSTRUCTION 


PRACTICE CONVERSATIONAL RUSSI- 
AN. Develop & improve language flu- 
ency, increase vocabulary. Native-born 
Russian guides discussion. Small group 
gives everyone opportunity practice 
speaking, reading. Call UN §-3189 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


WEST END AV. in 70's, rm. in bachelor 
apt. Ketchen priv. optional. Nicely fur- 
nished, elev. bldg., privacy, bookcase, 
phone handy, nr. trans». Cool, airy, rea- 
sonable. TR 4-2445. 











APT. TO SHARE WANTED 











RESPONSIBLE GIRL, college grad., seeks 
share Manhattan apt. of congenial girl 
Own rm. preferred, to $50. SY 2-6600, 
Tuesda, or Saturday, 6-11 p.m. 





Clear and present 


DETROIT, MICH. 

There is a “clear and present” 
danger from the activities of the 
Dixiecrats who openly defend 
the use of force and violence as 
a method to prevent integrated 
schools in the South. 


Eino Hiltunen 
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Shop early to insure 
holiday delivery! ! 


Crrerr 


P Record Albums 


No. 401. PAUL ROBESON SINGS. New. 13 songs. 


CLASSICAL 


No. 2018. LEONID KOGAN, violin, RUDOLPH BARSHAI, 
viola, with the Moscow Chamber Orch. performing Vivaldi 
Violin Concerto in G Minor, Handoshkin Viola Concerto 
and Rameau Concerto No, 6 in G. Minor, 

No. 2010. BEETHOVEN ARLHDUKF TRIO with Emil 
Gilels, Leonid Kogan and Mstisiov Rostropovich. 

No. 2011. LEONID KOGAN, Beethoven Sonata No. 7 in C 
Minor and Mozart Sonata in F Major. ? 
No. 2020. SHOSTAKOVICH, “From Jewish Folk Poetry.” 
11 songs. MUSSORGSKY, “The Nursery,” a cycle of seven 
songs. KABALEVSKY, “Shakespeare Sonnets.” With pian- 
ists Kabalevsky, Shostakovich and Sviatoslav Richter. 
No. 309. JEWISH FOLK SONGS FROM RUSSIA, 14 songs 
played by leading Soviet artists. ; 

No. 310. RUSSIAN FOLK DANCES OF THE MOISEYEV 
DANCE COMPANY, 15 songs including folk melodies. 
No.311. Accordions and balalaikas of BERYOSKA and 
MOISEYEV DANCE COMPANIES piaying songs of their 
respective troupes. Recorded in Paris when the companies 
performed there. 


FOLK 


No. 402. PETE SEEGER, “American Folk Ballads.” 
No. 403. LEON BIBB, “Ballads and Folk Songs.” 
No. 404. MARTHA SCHLAMME, “Folk Songs of Many 
Lands.” 
. 405. MARTHA SCHLAMME, “Jewish Folk Songs.” 
. 406. BETTY SANDERS, “Songs of Robert Burns.” 
. 407. THE WEAVERS AT CARNEGIE HALL, 
. 408. THE WEAVERS ON TOUR. 
. 409. THE WEAVERS AT HOME. 


RUMAN- 
IAN 
HAND- 
WOVEN 
KNITTING 
BAG 


GUARDIAN HOLIDAY BAZAAR 


SARI 
STOLES 


; Hand woven 
; silk from Ine 


dia. 22’’x72’’, 
Choice of red, 


: white, pink or 


black back- 
ground. Sells 
in storés for 
reer 





ve PRIS 


Purchases gift-wrapped 
on request at no charge 


Hand Made 
Indian Dolls 


Hand crafted in an Indian cooperative colony. 11"’ dolls in aue 
thentic costumes, hairdress, jewelry, accessories. 
(Left) AYYA—in all white costume carrying tiny baby. 
(RIGHT) SANJAK! WOMAN—colorful sari, jewelry, ete. 

Each, $2.75; both for $5 


Also makes beau- 
tiful carry - all. 
Picase order by number In red or white 
background. Sold 


Each album, $3.95; 2 for $7.50; 3 for $10.50 an oS 


ececececeses $3 








FOR THE BLUEBEARDS 
IN YOUR LIFE 
KANCO—the bargain blade 
A perfect stocking item! 
Box of 100 double-edge blades, $1. 
Six boxes for $5. 


Angel Scent Perfume 


This same scent bottled under another name sells for $5 a bottle. 
Because a kind chemist friend mixed the formula and donated it 
to us, we can offer a 112-dram gift purse flacon for only $1. An ideal 
gift for every woman on your list. 
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GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 


Description of Item | Amount 


Peasant Blouses 
from Rumania 





Ponsant Dolls 
from Poland 


Here is a unique treat for the youngsters: Three 

lovely dolls crafted in Poland of wood in authentie 

peasant costumes. The children will love them, 

but you might want an extra set for yourself as 
knick-knacks, 























(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Pinocchio (left), $1; Boy and girl, pair, $1.95; 
all 3 for $2.50 


Children’s Records 


FC 7525 SLEEP TIME songs and stories by Pete Seeger designed 
to lull youngsters to sleep. Songs include: Green Grass Grows 
All Around; Sweet Little Baby; Sweepy, Sweepy; Where Are 
My Pajamas?; Sam, the Whaler; Abiyoyo; One Grain of Sand. 
12” 33-1/3 rpm 


FC 7020 SONGS TO GROW ON. American folk songs for chil- 
dren sung by Pete Seger, Charity Bailey, Adelaide Van Way, 
Lead Belly, Cisco Houston with text. Songs include: By ’m By; 
Mail Boat; Cape Cod Chantey; Rock Island Line; Mocking Bird; 
Crawdad Hole; Night Herding Song; Going to Boston; Fire 
Down Below; Skip to My Lou; Tell Aunt Rhodie; Brass Wagon; 
10” .3-1/3 rpm 


FP701 AMERICAN FOLK SONGS for children sung by Pete 
Seeger with banjo. All Around the Kitchen, Bill Barlow, Bought 
, Me A Cat, Clap Your Hands, Frog Went a-Courting, Jim Along 
Hand embroidered lovely peasant blouses in cotton. Josie, Jim Crack Corn, She’ll Be Coming Round the Mountain, 
Counted threads. No two designs alike. Choice of This Old Man, Train is a-Coming. Text. 

red or blue embroidery. Sizes 34-40 10” 3344 rpm 


No COD's. Full payment muét accompany each order. Make 
checks or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Address 


State 


Peewee sees esse ese SSeS SSeS SSeS Sess eee 
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NEWSPAPER 








